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HARD BOTTOM 


HERE is a solid bottom everywhere,” 

Thoreau wrote in Walden. “We read that 

the traveller asked the boy if the swamp 
before him had a hard bottom. The boy replied 
that it had. But presently the traveller’s horse 
sank in up to the girths, and he observed to the 
boy, ‘I thought you said that this bog had a hard 
bottom.’ ‘So it has,’ answered the latter, ‘but you 
have not got half way to it yet.’ So it is with the 
bogs and quicksands of society; but he is an old 
boy that knows it.” 

This bit of sound advice can be applied with 
equal relevance to many different situations. We 
are going to apply it here to American foreign 
policy. 

Let’s begin with the flat assertion that the 
American public as a whole has not yet got down 
to hard bottom in its thinking about foreign 
policy. We thought we were on solid ground in 
those all too brief years after World War II when 
we held the monopoly of the atom bomb. We 
were a bit less sure of ourselves when the 
Russians began to produce their own stockpile of 
nuclear weapons. And the growing suspicion that 
we might be far from good firm earth suddenly 
became a grim certainty when the U.S.S.R. sent 
Sputnik hurtling around the globe. Like the 
traveller whose horse was already in the bog up 
to its girth, we were compelled at last to face the 
uncomfortable fact that we had some real prob- 
lems cut out for us. 

But we are still a long, long way from hard 
bottom. For those who are reluctant to face this 
fact, we earnestly recommend two small booklets 
just off the press. Both of these publications be- 
long on the shelves of classroom libraries, for they 
are both highly readable and packed with 
thought-provoking material. The Ruble War is, 
as its subtitle states, “a study of Russia’s eco- 
nomic penetration versus U.S. foreign aid.”* 
World In Turmoil: Realities Facing U.S. For- 
eign Policy, has been prepared by the Foreign 


1 Howard K. Smith and five other correspondents, The 
Ruble War: A Study of Russia’s Economic Penetration 
versus U.S. Foreign Aid. Buffalo, New York: Smith, Keynes 
and Marshall, Inc., 1957. 71 p. $1.00. 


Policy Association on the occasion of its fortieth 
anniversary. The FPA booklet contains, in the 
language of the foreword, “an analysis of certain 
long-range and pervasive changes which are tak- 
ing place in the world. These changes, revolu- 
tionary in character and significance, are among 
the realities with which our foreign policy must 
deal.” 

The realities the authors of World in Turmoil 
have in mind are the deep, underlying problems 
of our times. They take a close look at some of 
these problems: communism, non-Western na- 
tionalism, new technology, the population ex- 
plosion, the telescoping of economic and social 
changes, new weapons, and the emergence of the 
world community. These are the problems we 
need to be thinking about when we discuss 
America’s foreign policy. These are all world 
problems, not peculiarly American problems, and 
the first hard fact we all have to accept is that 
we do have to be actively concerned about the 
fate of peoples everywhere throughout the world. 
For Americans long accustomed to solving their 
own problems in their own way and the rest of 
the world be hanged, this isn’t going to be easy. 
But it has to be done. 

“What we need most urgently today,” the 
authors of World in Turmoil tell us, “is not a 
complete set of new ideas about foreign policy— 
in any country and in any generation there are 
but few really creative minds—but a psychologi- 
cal reorientation to the problems of our times. 
Then we can begin to fit the many fragments of 
an increasingly complex universe into some new, 
more workable, more effective pattern that might 
be more acceptable not only to ourselves but to 
other peoples among whom, whether we like it 
or not, we must continue to live.” 

The Ruble War pinpoints one of the urgent 
problems with which we have to come to grips; 
namely, Russia’s increasingly successful economic 
penetration of other countries. In separate chap- 
ters each of five correspondents of CBS News 
analyzes the situation in that part of the world 


?Foreign Policy Association, Inc. World in Turmoil: 
Realities Facing U.S. Foreign Policy. 71 p. 50 cents. For 
copies, write to The Foreign Policy Association, 345 East 
46th Street, New York 17, New York. 
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with which he is most familiar. Winston Bur- 
dett writes on “The Middle East,” Peter Kali- 
scher on “The Asian Countries,” Ernest Leiser 
on “The European Countries,” Richard C. Hotte- 
let on “Latin American,” and Daniel Schorr on 
“Russia and the Satellites.” Washington corre- 
spondent, Howard K. Smith, writes the sum- 
mary. We'll have more to say about that in a 
moment. 

A lot of Americans are going to find it hard 
to accept the fact that Russia is no longer a third- 
rate or even a second-rate country industrially; 
that she is, on the contrary, a formidable com- 
petitor of the United States. It may come as a 
shock to many Americans who have been hiding 
their heads in the sand to learn that the Soviet 
Union is producing more than half as much 
aluminum as we are, that steel] production by the 
Soviet Union and its satellites is rising so rapidly 
that it may actually equal America’s production 
by the end of the present year, and that Russia’s 
gross national product (the total value of goods 
and services in a given year) jumped from one- 
third of ours in 1951 to two-fifths of ours in 
1958. And we all know that there are far more 
potential scientists and engineers enrolled in 
Soviet educational institutions than we have en- 
rolled in our own colleges and universities. This 


is not to say that the Soviet Union has come 
anywhere near to matching the productivity of 
America’s economic system. Russia still imports 
10 times as much machinery from the free world 
as she exports. But the cold truth is that Russian 
economic growth in recent years has been tre- 


mendous. “I have seen,” Daniel Schorr writes, 
“booming mills in Novosibirsk, the ‘Chicago of 
Siberia,’ where only a village stood a few decades 
ago. Sverdlovsk, in the Urals, has grown into a 
Russian Pittsburgh, with its giant steel industry 
and machine manufacturing.” 

Russia’s growing industrial productivity and 
her rapidly accumulating technological know- 
how have become a major weapon, perhaps the 
major weapon in the cold war. On October 19, 
1957, Nikita Khrushchev issued this warning to 
an American editor: 

“We declare war upon you... 
ful field of trade. 

“We declare war. We will win over the United 
States. The threat to the United States is not 
the ICBM but in the field of peaceful produc- 
tion. We are relentless in this and it will prove 
the superiority of our system.” 

When Khrushchev issued his warning in 1957, 
many Americans, even well informed Americans, 


in the peace- 


were inclined to evaluate the statement as 80 
percent propaganda and only 20 percent serious 
intent. But within a few months it became all 
too clear that Khrushchev meant precisely what 
he said. In May, 1958, Allen Dulles, head of 
America’s Central Intelligence, declared that the 
United States has never in its peacetime history 
faced a greater challenge than the one now con- 
fronting it in the war of trade and foreign aid 
that the Soviet Union is carrying on throughout 
the world. 

Reporting on the Middle East, Winston Bur- 
dett states that by the summer of 1958 the Soviet 
Union and its satellites were carrying on 80 de- 
velopment projects in Egypt, Syria, and Yemen. 
“In those same countries,” he adds, “the United 
States is doing nothing.” Reporting on the Asian 
countries, Peter Kalischer writes that “Until 
1955, we were virtually the only aid dispensers 
in Asia. But in the past three years, Soviet-bloc 
loans and gift commitments to seven neutral 
nations totalled $650 million, about three- 
quarters of parallel American aid.” 

But it is not only in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world that the Soviet Union is carrying 
on a vigorous trade and aid war. For example, 
when in 1952 the British, in protest against Ice- 
land’s extension of its territorial waters from the 
three-mile to the four-mile limit, placed a boy- 
cott on the purchase of Icelandic fish, the 
Russians immediately entered the picture. Where- 
as in 1952 Iceland sold nothing to the Soviets, 
by 1957 one-third of Iceland’s exports were mov- 
ing into the Soviet Union. And when early this 
year the United States reimposed an old import 
duty on copper, the Soviet Union promptly 
offered to buy most of Chile’s output of copper 
wire. These are only a few of the many examples 
the authors of The Ruble War give to document 
the point that the Soviets are not missing a singlé 
trick in the book. 

Equally to the point, the Soviet leaders mové 
quickly. They don’t have to wait for the mobili- 
zation of public opinion. They don’t have to 
wait for Congress to appropriate money or to 
authorize a technical assistance program. For ex- 
ample, Schorr reports that “When Ceylon asked 
for a Russian irrigation expert, they had one in 
ten days. It would take us almost a year,” he 
adds, “to find a man, induce him to take the 
job, get his security clearance, and pack him off 
with his family.” 

If Howard K. Smith is correct in the summary 
he has written for The Ruble War, the United 

(Concluded on page 39) 





Understanding and Interpreting 
the Nazi Movement 


Andrew G. Whiteside 








VERY history teacher experiences a sense 
of insufficiency and bafflement in trying 
to explain why Hitler came to power and 

what sort of government, in American terms of 
reference, the Third Reich was, The literature 
on the subject is so vast that even the specialist 
cannot keep up with the complete range of 
memoirs, biographies, monographic studies, and 
documents. Most historians, however, appear to 
have written rather to expound a point of view 
than to bring out the truth. They disagree about 
virtually every aspect of the Nazi movement— 
about what actually took place and about the 
significance of the accepted facts. ) 

Many teachers are not aware of these divisions 
among the specialists, and in consequence un- 
wittingly mislead students. It is time that a sur- 
vey of informed opinion about the nature and 
origins of the Nazi movement appeared. Such a 
survey should enable individuals to compare 
their own views with others and add perspective 
to their interpretation of this complex con- 
temporary phenomenon. 

Scholars and informed observers have not been 
able to agree as to whether National Socialism 
was primarily a political, economic, or anthro- 
pological phenomenon. Its more striking charac- 
teristics are generally recognized: rule by one 
man or by a narrow group; economic coordina- 
tion; international aggression; the use of terror; 
a complete and baffling amorality. But the real 
crux of the Nazi system is not found in these 
attributes. Nazi totalitarianism was more than 
a form of political government, and attempts to 
describe Nazism as simply “authoritarianism,” 
“despotism,” or “tyranny” fail to penetrate its 
complexity. Many consider the core of the Third 
Reich to have been its economic system, even if 








The author, Assistant Professor of History at Co- 
lumbia University, has contributed a number of re- 
views and articles to professional journals. He is at 
present completing a study of the origins of the Nazi 
movement in Austria. 
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economic measures represented a rationalization 
of deeper emotional needs. Yet Nazism demon- 
strated, too, the power of fanatical mass interven- 
tion in human society. 

The role of ideas in the life of the movement, 
the extent to which ideas actually shaped the 
Nazi system, has been much discussed. The 
abundant ideological literature of the Third 
Reich is criticized by some as barefacedly oppor- 
tunist and fraudulent; by others it is valued as the 
truthful promise of all that took place. Both 
Nazis and Communists claimed that the objectives 
and ways of achieving them of the two regimes 
were fundamentally different, but many _his- 
torians believe that the two totalitarian systems 
are comparable. 

Disagreement as to the nature of National 
Socialism is reflected in disagreement about its 
origins. No outstanding scholar of the nineteenth 
century predicted its rise, and it is doubtful how 
far the vogue of philosophers such as Nietzsche 
is relevant. There is argument over how 
“unique” Nazism was in German or European 
history; some evaluate it as a variant of older 
forms of authority while others regard it as suf- 
ficiently novel to defy precedent. Psychologists 
discourse on the Nazi mentality. They suggest 
such prerequisites to ‘the acceptance of Nazism 
as an “authoritarian personality” and explain the 
enthusiasm of the popular following by analyzing 
men’s mental processes. 


I 


One of the views most generally held, at least 
until very recently, has been that National So- 
cialism was a reactionary conspiracy organized by 
monopoly capitalists and their collaborators. In 
its extreme doctrinaire form this theory rests on 
a series of Marxist economic assumptions, but it 
has been widely accepted among non-Marxists 
because of its plausibility and the intellectually 
satisfying way in which it accounts for a variety 
of events. The Marxist dialectic assumes that the 
“internal contradictions” within the capitalist 
system lead inevitably to the transformation of 
its free-market stage into a “higher stage” charac- 
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terized by monopoly and imperialism. The politi- 
cal system of this phase of capitalism, in the 
Marxist view, was international fascism, of which 
National Socialism was the German form. It was 
therefore not peculiar to Germany and as a form 
of fascism was related to capitalism and “reac- 
tion” everywhere. This interpretation was pre- 
sented very forcefully by the late Franz Neumann 
—perhaps the most brilliant and learned Marxist 
historian of Nazism—whose Behemoth is a stand- 
ard work. One of the earliest American scholars 
to attempt an analysis of National Socialism was 
Frederick L. Schuman, who brought out The 
Nazi Dictatorship in 1936. Though much of it 
appears superficial and obsolete today, this 
pseudo-Marxist interpretation was an influential 
work for some ten years in the United States. 

While Marxist historians find the immediate 
origins of the Nazi regime in the aggressiveness 
of monopoly capitalism, they emphasize also that 
the dominant political and social tradition in 
Germany was authoritarian, hierarchical, and 
anti-democratic. Thus for historical reasons a 
democratic solution to the economic dilemma 
was less likely in Germany than in some other 
countries. This point of view, of course, is shared 
by many non-Marxist historians of irreproach- 
able scholarship. 

It is characteristic of Marxist historians that 
in attributing Hitler’s rise to power to economic 
conditions they assign a comparatively minor 
role to the Nazi movement and to him as its 
leader. National Socialism represents for them, 
above all, the final phase of a transitory eco- 
nomic system and not, therefore, a deep trans- 
formation in the German people. 


II 


The Marxist interpretation of National Social- 
ism was never universally accepted, and increased 
knowledge has reinforced earlier objections. 
There is wider recognition today that the com- 
plex nature of capitalism precludes the gen- 
eralization that its autonomous development 
creates a “necessity” for imperialist expansion 
and war. German businessmen cannot be as- 
sumed to have been more interested in war than 
in peace. Konrad Heiden and a few others showed 
that Nazism was composed of too divergent ele- 
ments to be fitted into the conventional cate- 
gories of “radical” and “conservative.” To Tal- 
cott Parsons, this mixed composition explains 
why fascism accepted much of the social indict- 
ment of the capitalist order and extended the 
denunciation to include leftist radicalism and the 


whole heritage of scientific and philosophical 
rationalism. He points out that relations between 
the vested interests and the Nazi Party were 
ambivalent and that elements in the movement 
might, if the internal balance of power be- 
came favorable, turn against their conservative 
allies. 

This view of National Socialism as an unstable 
combination of various groups with conflicting 
purposes is probably the one most generally ac- 
cepted in Western countries today. For liberal 
democratic historians it seems to offer a compre- 
hensive and flexible if not entirely clear-cut ex- 
planation of a very complex phenomenon. 


These historians emphasize that the Nazi mass 
movement and its reactionary collaborators were 
mutually hostile and were conjoined only in a 
suspicious alliance within which each struggled 
for mastery. The conservatives accepted Hitler 
from the conviction that only a democratic dic- 
tatorship, such as he alone could provide, could 
accomplish their objectives. This implied of 
course a dictator controlled in all vital matters 
by his conservative backers. The true Nazis for 
their part gladly accepted help from whatever 
source and exploited the credulity and weakness 
of their conservative allies until they no longer 
needed them. The movement was fundamentally 
revolutionary in a way that its collaborators 
could not be. 

The propaganda of the movement maintained 
that National Socialism was not a mere political 
program but a revolutionary Weltanschauung. 
Its critics on the other hand have charged that 
the essence of Nazism was its exclusive preoccu- 
pation with getting and holding power—it had a 
goal but not a theory of society. 

A number of authorities describe Nazi ide- 
ology as mere skillful psychological propaganda, 
calculated to sway the masses by building up the 
ego and the in-group feeling and by other forms 
of flattery. It was used to justify the confiscation 
of property, the use of slave labor, and ruthless 
aggressive war. It stimulated hatred and frustra- 
tion in order to make the masses look to the 
Nazis for salvation. It used sadism and violence 
not only to intimidate opposition but as a 
morale-builder, by gratifying the supposed wide- 
spread destructive and self-destructive desires of 
Germans. It played on plebian envy and on the 
alleged guilt feelings of economic “failures” 
through its contempt for Western culture and 
attainments. Its conflicting promises of higher 
prices to farmers and lower living costs to con- 
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sumers, of rationalization and bigness to cor- 
porations and protection to small businessmen, 
were designed to satisfy basic cravings of the 
German people and do not represent any definite 
position on economic problems. 

Yet some historians who subscribe to this con- 
ception of Nazism as a movement without a real 
ideology, coldly calculating and supremely oppor- 
tunistic, also admit the persistence of certain 
tendencies. Hitler’s words, Alan Bullock con- 
cludes, were the authentic version of the Nazi 
movement, and they were as much the expression 
of genuine “ideas” as they were instruments of 
power. If ideology was sacrificed on occasion to 
power, so, too, was power often sacrificed to arti- 
cles of Nazi faith. 

Bullock distinguishes three general theses in 
National Socialism’s conception of society as ex- 
pounded by Hitler: that life consists of an in- 
evitable and ultimately beneficial struggle—a 
crude form of Darwinism; that blood is the basis 
of a man’s worth; and that leadership is of de- 
cisive importance. Internal contradictions and 
conflicts revealed by close examination of the 
doctrine were resolved, he believes, in the Nat- 
ional Socialist mind by the ideology as a whole 
and especially by the Fuhrer-principle. Decisions 
were reached in the last analysis by the inspir- 
ation of the Fuhrer in whom was imminent the 
uncorrupted spirit of the people. 


Hitler’s anti-Semitism, whether it is called a 
philosophy of life or a mere prejudice, pervaded 
all his thinking. Democracy was Jewish; Marxism 
was Jewish: capitalism, parliamentarianism, lib- 
eralism, internationalism, pacifism, modernism, 
prostitution, and miscegenation—all were instru- 
ments of the Jews to get power. Nazism’s con- 
temp for internationalism, democracy, equality, 
and peace—the values of Western and Christian 
civilization—derived in large measure, Bullock 
believes, from its conviction that Hitler’s theses 
were a true explanation of human society as well 
as an effective technique for getting power. 
Power could be found only in self-reliance, i.e., 
national egotism. With the Volk as a moral ab- 
solute, all older European morality disappeared 
and conscience became, as Hitler told Rausch- 
ning, “a Jewish invention, a blemish like cir- 
cumcision.” 

Friedrich Meinecke discusses the problem of 
ideology and belief in a slightly different per- 
spective from Bullock. He regarded National 
Socialism as a superstructure of opportunist slo- 
gans reared on the specific character and outlook 


of the Germans of that day. The Nazi was a 
definite type of individual. Out of the Industrial 
Revolution and the ideas of nationalism and 
socialism two more or less different tendencies 
had developed: one embodied in the politically 
ignorant technician, the homo faber, with “sup- 
pressed metaphysical desires”; the other in the 
type that exalted only what was utilitarian— 
of which the quintessence was the General Staff 
with its scientific spirit, hyper-rationality, and 
energy. These tendencies combined to produce 
a conscienceless calculator, a monomaniac ob- 
sessed with a passion for power, wealth, and se- 
curity. “Whatever . . . could be calculated and 
achieved technically, if it brought wealth and 
power, seemed justified—in fact, even morally 
justified if it served the welfare of one’s own 
country.” 


Western liberal historians probing for the 
origins of National Socialism have asked two 
questions: first, what forces in Germany’s past 
prepared the ground for the rise of the move- 
ment; and second, why did Hitler come to power 
at one particular time? Edmond Vermeil and 
A. J. P. Taylor represent a minority of historians 
who believe that Germany had been for 2,000 
years an alien body in the structure of European 
civilization and that, shaped by history, it had 
acquired an almost wholly aggressive and de- 
structive character. They are convinced that 
force, whether as a rational policy or as a blind 
intuitional drive, has always been the dominant 
characteristic of German behavior and that every 
German organization possessing real power has 
been in the last analysis “an engine of conquest 
and exploitation.” The prophets of force, they 
point out, have had the greatest influence in 
every department of German cultural life: Lu- 
ther in religion; Fichte, Hegel, Schleiermacher, 
and Gorres in philosophy; Novalis and George in 
poetry; Ranke, Treitschke, and Spengler in his- 
tory; and the revolutionary nationalists H. S. 
Chamberlain and Moeller van den Bruck in 
political theory. 

In this view the much-discussed “German 
spirit” was largely formed by the political, eco- 
nomic and social handicaps from which Germany 
suffered as a result of prolonged regionalism and 
particularist princely rule, 

Most Western liberal historians concerned 
with the German problem are less severe on the 
German character, and in their search for the 
origins of Nazism emphasize three aspects of 
modern German history: (1) the Prussian state 
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tradition and the Bismarckian legacy; (2) Ger- 
many’s relationship with the institutional and 
intellectual fabric of the rest of Europe in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries; (3) the atti- 
tude of the old ruling classes toward constitu- 
tional democracy after 1918. 


Many liberal historians would agree with Hans 
Kohn that modern German history has shown 
trends not common to European civilization as a 
whole. As explanation they invoke the concept 
of a historical break between Germany and the 
rest of Europe—“the West” as it is often called. 
The Prussian spirit in their opinion was a potent 
anti-Western influence in Germany. Similarly 
Romanticism’s irrationalism, collectivism, and 
nationalism—or, in A. O. Lovejoy’s words, its 
organicness (Ganzheit), dynamism (Streben), and 
diversification (Eigentiimlichkeit)—have been re- 
garded as coloring much of German thinking in 
the war against the West which reached its cli- 
max after 1933. German idealism has been criti- 
cized in like vein as contributing to the separa- 
tion of German from Western thought. 

The German historian, J. A. von Rantzau, 
attributes this fatal estrangement from the out- 
side world largely to the apostles of German his- 
toricism: Hegel, Ranke, Treitschke, and the uni- 
versity professors who made a cult of Bismarck. 
These intellectuals uncritically underlined the 
distinction between German “culture” and the 
decadent Western “civilization.” 

The elusive intellectual movement that is 
sometimes called the “conservative revolution” 
or Deutsche Bewegung, combined Romantic, na- 
tionalist, and Prussian attitudes. It is perhaps 
most widely identified as the expression of doc- 
trines which undermined belief in Western hu- 
manism and ushered in Nazi ideology. Vermeil 
singled out as the “doctrinatres de la revolution 
allemande” and precursors of Nazi ideologists 
Walter Rathenau, Thomas Mann, Oswald Speng- 
ler, Moeller van den Bruck, and the Tatkreis. 
Other writers of this school whose thought has 
been related to Nazism are Paul de Lagarde, 
Friedrich Nietzsche, Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, and the poet Stefan George. In a lucid dis- 
cussion of their murky philosophy, Roy Pascal 
describes Moeller van den Bruck as a writer who 
forged or popularized many of the concepts of 
modern German nationalism which corrupted 
the young intelligentsia. Vermeil maintains that 
the connection between conservatism and revolu- 
tionism is basic to German thought—that Freder- 
ick the Great was in a sense a revolutionary; 
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others have pointed out that the conservative 
Bismarck was prepared to appeal recklessly to 
the revolutionary spirit. 

While liberal historians differ as to whether 
the origins of Nazism lie wholly in the German 
past or partly in such Western phenomena as the 
French Revolution and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, they overwhelmingly agree that within 
Germany it was the upper classes and the con- 
servative tradition rather than the masses that 
were chiefly operative. 

The immediate origins of National Socialism, 
they believe, lie in the Weimar period, in the 
reasons for the collapse of the Republic. What 
were these reasons? Theodor Eschenburg believes 
that the Republic fell because its improvised 
character failed to do away with the monarchical- 
feudal-obrigkeitlich institutions inherited from 
the Empire; even the masses remained bound in 
the main by herrschaftlich traditions. Other re- 
cent studies support this thesis, which is essen- 
tially a restatement of Arthur Rosenberg’s conclu- 
sion that the Republic was doomed from the start 
because the socialist-conservative bargain which 
brought it into existence was not accompanied 
by any real shift in social and economic power. 

While liberal historians grant that the “middle- 
class masses”—Vermeil puts their number at some 
go million in Weimar Germany—formed the bulk 
of the Nazis’ following, most of them believe that 
the initiative in building up the National Social- 
ist movement came from big industrialists and 
landowners, high government officials, and officers 
of the army—what Vermeil calls “the directing 
caste.” Trevor-Roper, referring to the memoirs 
published by eminent Germans since the war, 
remarks “Thus they emerge—the bureaucrats, 
the aristocratic neuters, the respectable ‘non- 
Nazis, who smoothed Hitler’s way to power, 
blurred the ugly features of his rule, masked his 
intentions, anaesthetized his victims, and, de- 
taching themselves in time to avoid disaster, now 
remember their virtuous but unavailing efforts 
to civilize the regime.” 


ITI 

The National Socialist ideologists themselves 
claimed that the movement represented a “higher 
form” of democracy. They distinguished between 
Western or liberal democracy (rechtsstaatlich) 
and its true or “voluntarist” form, which they 
claimed was found in National Socialism. 

Marxist and liberal historians alike have de- 
nounced these claims to democracy as a sham and 
have insisted that concepts derived from Rous- 
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seau cannot be used as weapons against any 
genuine form of government by the people. On 
the other hand, many historians whose opposi- 
tion to National Socialism is unequivocal believe 
that the Nazi claim was technically correct. Na- 
tional Socialism, they believe, was a form of 
democratic radicalism. These authorities, who 
may be called “the conservatives,” even assert 
that it was precisely the voluntarist aspect of the 
dictatorship which gave it its horrifying char- 
acter. Ever since the French Revolution, they 
remind us, wise observers of the political scene 
have warned against the emergence in Europe of 
a democratic tyranny. The most outspoken and 
eminent exponents of this conservative interpre- 
tation are Gerhard Ritter (Germany), Hans Roth- 
fels and Hannah Arendt (German emigration), 
Carl Friedrich (U.S.), and the Catholic writers 
Erik Kuehnelt-Leddihn and Father J]. V. Ducatil- 
lon. G. P. Gooch in England and Robert d’Har- 
court in France may be fairly reckoned as hold- 
ing substantially the same view. Most of the Ger- 
man memoirists—whose testimony must not be 
blindly rejected—condemn Nazism for the same 
reason: Generals like Franz Halder (and General 
Freidrich Beck through his surviving papers), 
diplomats and high officials ranging from the 
patriotic Ulrich von Hassell to the nefarious 
Franz von Papen, industrialists such as Schacht 
(tried as a major war-criminal and acquitted), 
and landowning aristocrats such as Count Hel- 
mut James von Maltke. The political position 
of these conservatives has been seriously con- 
sidered in the studies of the German opposition 
to Nazism by Walter Hubatsch, Hans Rothfels, 
and Allen W. Dulles. Certain self-styled anti- 
democratic conservatives—essentially representa- 
tives of the “conservative revolution” in Germany 
—such as Hermann Rauschning and Ernst von 
Salomon have long regarded Hitlerism as “a 
plebiscitary Massendemokratie.” 


Hitler regarded himself, Ritter asserts, as a 
common man, the people’s leader, “in the most 
radical democratic manner,” the direct repre- 
sentative of democratic principles, of the will of 
the German people, the man to whom the na- 
tion had delegated its power. The morality of 
the means by which the delegation of power was 
effected is largely immaterial to the validity of 
the phenomenon, according to conservatives. The 
Nazis, they believe, simply combined two pos- 
sible methods: the popular plebiscite and the 
armed movement that whips up enthusiasm 
through mass-meetings and exercises intimida- 


tion. The process produced the popular man- 
date, which was no less real because it was, in a 
sense, mythical. The plebiscites with their 99 
percent majorities were an integral part of the 
“sovereignty” of the regime and an expression 
of the totalitarian voluntarism which gave to 
National Socialism the same horrifying character 
as Bolshevism. National Socialist ideology, in 
Ritter’s opinion, was the simple self-interest of 
the masses reduced to its lowest common de- 
nominator, “as conceived by fundamentally ir- 
rational mass creatures to whom the emotional, 
spoken word is (a compelling) force.” 

Hitler’s rise, Ritter notes, was made easier 
though not inevitable, by the widespread dis- 
trust of parliamentary democracy in Germany, 
a distrust derived in his opinion as much from 
painful experiences after 1918 as from monarchi- 
cal authoritarian traditions. 


For conservatives, National Socialism’s subver- 
sion of certain ideas and institutions of Euro- 
pean civilization is of primary importance. They 
point to the irreconcilability of National Social- 
ism with Christian virtues and the tenets of the 
organized churches, Protestant as well as Catholic. 
Ritter emphasizes the inherent radicalism of Nazi 
totality, with its politicalization of every aspect 
of human existence, its refusal to compromise, 
and its denial of the claims of the individual. 

Carl Friedrich and Gerhard Ritter agree that 
all forms of totalitarianism, whether denomi- 
nated fascism or communism, are basically alike. 
The opposite view, Friedrich points out, is the 
official Soviet and Hitler party line; yet it has 
been favored by liberal historians in Western 
Europe and the United States from the days of 
the popular front to the present. Ritter regards 
fascism as a mass revolutionary movement under 
all circumstances, differing from Communist 
totalitarianism only in being willing and able to 
appeal hypocritically to the frightened middle 
and upper classes in its quest of total revolu- 
tionary power. Arendt and Armin Mohler on the 
other hand regard fascism as basically conserva- 
tive and draw a clear distinction between it and 
revolutionary National Socialism. 

Conservative historians doubt that the origins 
of National Socialism are to be found, as many 
liberals assert, in the “Nazi mentality” of the 
German people or in the machinations of the 
power elite. Totalitarianism, they maintain, is a 
European not a purely German phenomenon, 
and the underlying reason for the emergence of 
the German totalitarian state is to be found in 
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four closely related developments in modern 
European history. These are (a) changes in the 
social and economic structure in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries which stemmed from 
the French Revolution and the Industrial Revo- 
lution; (b) changes in popular political demands 
represented by a shift from idealist to materialist 
goals after about 1870; (c) lessened interest in 
religion and the displacement of the churches 
from their traditional position of influence; 
(d) new technical facilities for dominating the 
masses, such as cheap newspapers, the radio, etc. 
In these conditions the European mass man came 
into existence and acquired an “appetite for 
political organization,” and any opposition to 
the will of the people could be made to seem a 
selfish attempt to exploit them. Nonconformity 
in such conditions excluded the individual from 
the community, which meant that he lost his 
rights and that his liquidation was justified. Only 
then did popular sovereignty become a reality 
and appeal to “higher authority,” such as the 


law or the tradition of the old Obrigkeitsstaat, 
was no longer possible. Ritter emphasizes that 
this situation did not exist until after the First 
World War, and that Hitler’s success is only com- 
prehensible against this broad background. 


What attracted the masses to the Hitler move- 
ment, Ritter observes, was not its traditionalism 
but its modernity. The true prototype of the Nazi 
system, he suggests, was not conservative autoc- 
racy, or even Ludendorfl’s disguised dictator- 
ship, but the regime that Karl Liebknecht tried 
to set up in 1918—rule by a Communist minority 
faction in the guise of the “will of the people.” 
The most pressing need was for national unity. 
The war and its aftermath had exaggerated the 
extremes of Left and Right and split the nation 
into two halves. “This bitter conflict was the 
decisive and perhaps fundamental occurrence 
which led to the rise of National Socialism.” Hit- 
ler’s party was supported by the masses primarily 
because Hitler appeared as the genuine Volks- 
fuhrer who had been awaited for a long .time. 
The times favored extremist programs, and Hit- 
ler’s demagogy offered positive hope as well as 
negative denunciation. The failure of the re- 
publican system to function created the popular 
demand for strong leadership and played into 
the hands of the Nazis. “Lacking any kind of 
critical ability the masses saw in Hitler a savior 
and a prophet.” 

The Conservatives seek to defend German 
political thought against the liberals’ charge that 


it failed to further real popular political respon- 
sibility, that it inculcated attitudes in the nine- 
teenth century that led to terrorism and dictator- 
ship in the twentieth, and that it turned national- 
ism into imperialism. They contrast the civil 
liberty of the Prussian Rechtsstaat with the 
dangers of popular sovereignty, and the modera- 
tion of Prussian Realpolitik with the aggressive 
nationalism and imperialism of Western democ- 
racy. 

Ritter objects to the coupling of militarism 
with the Old Prussian tradition. For him Staats- 
raison and Realpolitik are the science of preserv- 
ing the essentials of civilized order among sover- 
eign states. They are characterized by modera- 
tion, reasonableness, and the supremacy of po- 
litical, i.e., civilized, social objectives over purely 
military ends. Militarism on the other hand exists 
when military-technical considerations are placed 
above political or when the civil authorities pur- 
sue an aggressive, warlike policy, perhaps against 
the advice of military men. Militarism may indi- 
cate a lack of soldiers’ militancy as much as its 
presence. Wherever it occurs, militarism is a 
serious problem since it causes the breakdown of 
the “true and ultimate task of the state 
furthering a lasting, peaceful and law-abiding 
order.” 

Ritter believes in the peaceful conservative na- 
ture of early Prussian princely rule, and he de- 
fends in particular Bismarck’s founding and 
leadership in the Second Reich, which he tries 
to show was healthy and in the best European 
political tradition of the nineteenth century. 
He portrays Bismarck as an ice-cold cabinet po- 
litician like Richelieu or Talleyrand, and criti- 
cizes in Bismarck only the Chancellor’s failure 
to subordinate military authority to his office, a 
failure which permitted the subsequent growth 
of militarism. 


That German literature has often been in- 
spired by ardent nationalism and other Nazi 
sentiments does not, Ritter feels, prove much 
about the origins of National Socialism. Such 
attitudes are expressed in all European literature, 
and, besides, literary influences played no part 
in the triumph of the movement. There was in 
fact present in Germany, he maintains, a strong 
feeling for the cultural unity of the European 
peoples. 

Ritter has been justly criticized for paying 
more attention to what was not the cause of Na- 
tional Socialism than to what was. But the gen- 
eral tenor of his views at least is clear. With other 
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conservative historians he objects to identifying 
the nature and origins of National Socialism with 
conservative institutions, ideas, classes, or indi- 
viduals. Nazism for him was the creation of 
Adolph Hitler, an individual who had acquired 
his ideas from the political life of the Austrian 
monarchy and from cranks whom he had met in 
Munich. The underlying reasons why these ideas 
appealed to the Germans may be found in the 
industrial civilization; the immediate reasons 
may be summarized as the effect of the First 
World War and its aftermath. But the success of 
the Nazi movement was due, above everything 
else, Ritter believes, to Hitler’s unique personal- 
ity and to his appearance at a certain moment 
in history. 


IV 


There is general agreement among the various 
schools of historians on the objective character- 
istics of National Socialism: violence, nihilism, 
hostility to all civilized values whether derived 
from the traditions of the left or the right. But 
there is deep disagreement on the motives be- 
hind these Nazi attitudes. The question of the 
resemblance between Nazism and Bolshevism is 
fiercely disputed. Only the Marxists now insist 
that they are opposites. Many liberals, however, 
believe that despite their similar practices they 
are fundamentally very different and that any 
resemblance is due to the corruption of the left- 
idea when it achieves power. It can hardly be 
denied that the two systems have much in com- 
mon. Both attract idealists by the millenarian 
promise of a classless society, whether denomi- 
nated Volksgemeinschaft or proletariat; both 
stress the theme of inevitablity; both are am- 
bivalent with respect to cynicism and idealism, 
terror and enthusiasm, masses and elite; and both 
claim that they are carrying out the general will 
of the nation. It is problematical whether further 
research and discussion will lead to any agree- 
ment on this point. 

Why did people become National Socialists— 
and how many who followed Hitler were really 
Nazis? The Marxists divide all Germans into two 


groups: bourgeois or Nazis, and proletariat or 
democratic anti-Nazis. The conservatives tend to 
make the same division but reverse the defini- 
tions. The liberals, as usual, differ among them- 
selves. Obviously people joined the Nazis or 
obeyed them for a variety of reasons, which 
makes it difficult to generalize about their ideo- 
logical beliefs. Unfortunately, there is still no 
completely satisfactory sociology of National So- 
cialism; the best attempts suffer from the in- 
adequate size of the sampling and the difficulty 
of determining class status in modern society by 
either subjective or objective factors. Moreover, 
it is almost impossible to measure an individual's 
genuine intellectual commitment to Nazism, as 
has been recognized since the beginning of the 
Allied denazification program in 1945. Karl 
Bednarik points out that proletarian workers 
might approve of the National Socialist program 
as satisfying legitimate demands of youth and 
labor and might even favor military training, yet 
at the same time retain much of their Social 
Democratic teaching and not regard themselves 
as Nazis. It was quite possible, he says, for 
workers to “see no connection” between the 
tangible benefits of National Socialism and “an 
uncle in Buchenwald.” Such a limited under- 
standing of Nazism may explain the apparent 
contradiction between the sacrifices which the 
Germans were willing to make for the regime 
and the claim of the Social Democrats that their 
following remained anti-Nazi. It is still a ques- 
tion whether Hitler succeeded in giving con- 
sciousness to a new social class, the Schaffenden. 
Psychology may yet provide the key to historical 
phenomena for which scholars are still seeking 
rational or material motives. Perhaps National 
Socialism resulted from the psychic disorders of 
individuals rather than from the calculated 
efforts of group interests, 

The available evidence would seem to suggest 
that virtually every one of the factors stressed 
as offering by itself an explanation of the origins 
of totalitarianism has played its role and as in 
the case of other broad developments in history 
only a multiple-factor analysis will do. 





I learned this, at least, by my experiment: that if one advances confidently in 
the direction of his dreams, and endeavours to live the life which he has imagined, 
he will meet with a success unexpected in common hours.—From Thoreau in Walden. 





International Understanding and 


Understanding the International 
Gerald L. Steibel 








HATEVER else ought to be said 

about it, this world of ours is rapidly 

becoming a graveyard of fallen shib- 
boleths. So many of the things that “could not 
be done” (e.g., Soviet possession of nuclear and 
thermonuclear know-how) are accomplished facts, 
and so many of the cherished expectations (e.g., 
peace and trade) have vanished, that we cannot 
escape a reassessment of all of our assumptions. 
For the social science teacher, this necessity is no 
less compelling than for others, and probably 
more, since he deals with variables without end 
and intangibles without limitation. 

Perhaps the social sciences ought to look 
hardest at their present concepts of education 
for world problems, concepts led by the idea of 
“Education for International Understanding.” 
Here, possibly more than anywhere else, are 
epitomized the confidence and hope, the motiva- 
tion and commitment with which the social 
science teacher relates himself to his community. 
Here, also, may be one of the more fertile breed- 
ing-grounds of confusion and miscalculation. 

“International understanding,” like so many 
terms of common acceptance, possesses at least 
two meanings. In its simplest application, it is 
neutral and uncolored, indicating a comprehen- 
sion of things international, without any impli- 
cation as to acceptance or rejection of those 
things or as to any further meaning of “under- 
standing.” But there is a second meaning, involv- 
ing sympathy and consensus among the under- 
standers. In this sense, the term has a value fac- 
tor: understanding is good because it leads to 
peace and cooperation and progress. Education 
for international understanding, in the first con- 
text, would be an activity in inquiry and analysis; 
in the second it would be an active instrument 
for achievement of world-social goals. 








For this thoughtful analysis of the problem of edu- 
cation for international understanding, Social Edu- 
cation is indebted to the Director of Research and 
Evaluation of the Free Europe Committee. 








The concept itself is of fairly recent emphasis, 
if not origin. It had its roots in the upsurge of 
feeling which came with the end of the Second 
World War. This feeling was compounded in 
part of a revulsion against war, in part of guilt 
that Nazi beastliness had been able to capitalize 
upon barriers among peoples, in part of the 
memory of indifference in pre-war days to “for- 
eigners” both here and abroad, and in part of 
hope that the winning coalition would become 
the nucleus of the good world to follow. Ameri- 
cans who had never cared what city lay across 
the river had gone all over the world and had 
discovered people. And, characteristically, they 
“liked” those whom they had discovered and 
expected to be liked in return. 

Education for international understanding was 
a taproot of UNESCO. It went to work in the 
secure knowledge that there was effective agree- 
ment on peace and an effective instrument for 
heeping that peace in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council. Education would feed peace on 
the personal level in support of peacekeeping 
on the political. It would function as part of a 
constellation of forces, like UNRRA’s economic 
assistance, WHO's health cooperation, the col- 
laboration of organized labor in the ILO, and 
so forth. Through printed materials, student and 
professor exchanges, sponsored travel and _ re- 
search, curricula at all levels reorganized to take 
in the lands of the earth, their people and cul- 
ture, education would help to insure peace by 
practicing the arts of peace. 

What has happened is not difficult to see in 
retrospect. As Vincent Sheean put it in an earlier 
period and the Bible before him, we have had 
not peace but a sword. In consequence, education 
for international understanding, as an honorific 
term, has not become repudiated as much as it 
has been relegated to a different place in the 
constellation of forces. It is understanding itself 
that has been corrupted and mortally threatened, 
like peace itself, and for exactly the same reasons. 
A peace built upon understanding has given way 
to a peace built on power-—sinister, ugly power— 
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and, at times, even that peace has dissolved into 
war. All of the original forces, of which education 
for international understanding was one, are 
still there, but they have become infiltrated and 
surrounded by newer forces, forces which are 
malignant and destructive. The agencies exist, 
but they are either silent, like the Security Coun- 
cil, overshadowed, as the ILO is overshadowed 
by the so-called World Confederation of Trade 
Unions and the rival International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, or metamorphosed, 
like the Assembly, which has been reshaped by 
the decline of the Security Council, and the rise 
of both Communist and Asian-African blocs. 

Thus, while there is nothing either morally 
or practically wrong with the original concept of 
education for international understanding, it is 
now confronted, like the Security Council, with 
elemental passions and divisions with which it 
was never intended to deal and in the face of 
which it is powerless to do an adequate job. Edu- 
cation, it now seems in the light of experience, 
can feed peace and progress when there is a will 
to those things. It may even help stimulate such 
a will into existence. But what it cannot do is to 
dissolve the conflicts which come out of a con- 
trary will to destruction and disorder, It may 
hope to mitigate those conflicts and to build 
countervailing forces, but it cannot tackle the 
substance of misunderstanding when misunder- 
standing has become a deliberate and calculated 
strategy. 

Let us examine briefly why this is so, beginning 
with a somewhat closer analysis of the hidden 
assumptions of honorific education for interna- 
tional understanding: 

Assumption: That for the other people to 
“know” you is for them to sympathize with you, 
like you, act in concert with you. 

Record: Many of our most obdurate enemies 
know us. They have studied in our schools, been 
welcomed into our homes and fed on our own 
fundamental values. Then they have returned 
home and thundered against us, often in the 
name of those very values. Indonesia’s Sukarno, 
Burma’s U Nu and India’s Nehru are leading 
exemplars of this type of “ingratitude,” but the 
bias seems to afflict littler demagogues and would- 
be demagogues throughout the lands newly li- 
berated from Western rule. It would seem that 
political advantage supervenes personal know- 
better on the part of the leaders, and a riot 
through the streets is often preferable to the less 
dramatic rewards of constructive toil on farm or 
in factory, on the part of the people. 


Assumption: That to know the other people is 
to sympathize with them, like them, act in con- 
cert with them. 

Record: Americans have gone to many lands 
since 1945 and have disliked the people and their 
ways as often as they have been disliked. Even 
where they liked the people, they were often un- 
willing to make the concessions demanded by 
those people. Thus, many Americans came to like 
many Germans during the years of the occupa- 
tion, but it took a real shift in the political facts 
to get us out of German billets, swimming pools 
and game preserves. The same thing was true 
in Japan. 

Assumption: That to get the facts about your- 
self before people is to get them to agree with 
you, sympathize with you and act in concert with 
you. 

Record: We have gotten “facts” about our- 
selves into every land on earth and the results were 
often disastrous. With radio and press, film and 
speaker, we have “told our story” and have found 
that people liked to believe what they wanted 
to believe. We are finally beginning to learn that 
it depends on how you tell your story (including 
what you tell about) and, more important, 
whether your story is backed by your political, 
economic, military and diplomatic actions. After 
all, your facts compete with the facts of your 
opponent, and if he is a better persuader, yours 
can fall on barren soil. 

The “record” cited is not intended to suggest 
a balanced story, but only to illustrate the need 
for reviewing assumptions against experience. 
Our assumptions would seem to embody social 
and cultural values, i.e., our belief in the ra- 
tionality and peaceability, first, of ourselves, then 
of others, but the record would seem to raise the 
finger of caution. Go back to the facts, it appears 
to warn. Perhaps neither you nor your communi- 
cants are really nice people, and the blackness 
in each of you impresses the other more than the 
goodness. It also seems to say, you ignore basic 
factors of psychology at your peril. People re- 
spond in complex ways and back those responses 
with wishes turned into conviction. Truth is not 
necessarily self-evident nor does it necessarily 
convey its own message. 

If these things are even partially true, what 
then can education do for international under- 
standing? Principally it should come to terms 
with its limitations as a promoter of peace and 
begin to develop its capabilities as an analytical 
vehicle. In more direct words, it should study 

(Concluded on page 16) 





The Businessman in American History 


Louis M. Vanaria 











S MORE and more business men and cor- 
porations give free access to their private 
papers and records to scholars trained 

in history, the “robber baron” stereotype may 
fade into oblivion. In time, the results of recent 
scholarship in business history will appear in sec- 
ondary school textbooks, and an additional “new 
viewpoint” or “reinterpretation” will demand 
the attention of social studies teachers. 

The reevaluation of business leaders in new 
monographs has gained momentum in the post 
World War II period. The effect of most of these 
studies has been to cast the businessman in a 
new light. The “Masters of Capital’”’ who oper- 
ated during “the age of big business’ were, ac- 
cording to recent studies, more constructive than 
destructive. New histories of corporations have 
revised the understandings of scholars and of the 
general reader about the achievements of firms 
which have been immersed in controversy. 

Allan Nevins, that indefatigable producer of 
tools for students of history, synthesized the life 
of John D. Rockefeller into what may be con- 
sidered a typical example of the “new biog- 
raphy.” Nevins’ conclusion merits citation: 

We may well decide, in our final view, that the ex- 
tremes of praise and blame heaped upon Rockefeller 
were both unwarranted. His enemies during his years of 
power abused him as one of the. arch criminals of the 
age; his admirers during his later years of philanthropy 
lauded him as one of the world’s chief benefactors. Neither 
estimate possessed historical truth. . . . But that he was 
one of the most powerful leaders of his time there can 
be no doubt. . . . By virtue of this organizing power, 
backed by keenness of mind, tenacity of purpose, and 
firmness of character, he looms up as one of the most 
impressive figures of the century which his lifetime 
spanned.’ 


The first historian to be entrusted with the per- 


sonal papers of Rockefeller and the Standard 
Oil Company, Nevins demonstrated that the 
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“disinterested historian and truthseeker’ can 
combat effectively a widespread prejudice against 
big business. 

As other historians synthesize economic devel- 
opments and the careers of our “industrial states- 
men,” the supplementary vitality of business his- 
tory will give students a broader understanding 
of our nation’s past. Authors of new secondary 
school history textbooks should utilize a rela- 
tively untapped reservoir of material in recent 
biographical and institutional studies. 

The standard bibliographical guide to com- 
pany histories and business biographies is Studies 
in Enterprise: A Selected Bibliography of Amert- 
can and Canadian Company Histories and Biog- 
raphies of Businessmen.? Of continuing value is 
the Biography Index, A Quarterly Index of Bi- 
ographical Material in Books and Magazines.’ 
Typical of the recent studies in business history 
biography are the first two volumes of the history 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey.‘ 
Also noteworthy are the histories of Shell Oil,° 
Standard Oil of Indiana,® petroleum pipelines,’ 

*Allan Nevins. Study in Power, John D. Rockefeller, 
Industrialist and Philanthropist. (Two Volumes.) New 
York: Scribner, 1953. Volume II, p. 436. For Nevins’ 
earlier estimate, see John D. Rockefeller, The Heroic Age 
of American Enterprise. (Two Volumes.) New York: 
Scribner, 1940. 

*Compiled by Lorna M. Daniells. Boston: Baker Li- 
brary, Harvard University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1957. 169 p. George S. Gibbs traces the 
development of business history in an introductory essay. 
The bibliography supplements a similar guide published 
in 1948. 

* New York: H. W. Wilson Co., since January 1946. 

*Ralph W. Hidy and Muriel E. Hidy. Pioneering in 
Big Business, 1882-1911: History of the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey). New York: Harper, 1955. 839 p.: 
George S. Gibbs and Evelyn H. Knowlton. The Resurgent 
Years, 1911-1927: History of the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey). New York: Harper, 1956. 754 p. 

* Kendall Beaton, Enterprise in Oil: A History of Shell 
in the United States. New York: Appleton-Century-Croft, 
1957. 815 p. 

*Paul H. Giddens, Standard Oil Company (Indiana): 
Oil Pioneer of the Middle West. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1955. 741 p. 

‘Arthur M. Johnson. The Development of American 
Petroleum Pipelines: A Study in Private Enterprise and 
Public Policy, 1862-1906. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 


1956. 307 p. 
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Sears, Roebuck,* and an excavating machinery 
manufacturer.? Henry Ford and his company 
have been the subject of several recently pub- 
lished volumes.’° 

The history of business thought no longer is 
neglected. The first monograph to survey the 
thinking of the business community as a whole 
is Edward C. Kirkland’s Dream and Thought in 
the Business Community, 1860-1900." Robert G. 
McCloskey’s American Conservatism in the Age 
of Enterprise includes an excellent analysis of 
Carnegie.’? James W. Prothro’s Dollar Decade: 
Business Ideas in the 1920’s utilizes the expres- 
sions of the N.A.M. and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce during that period.’® Francis X. Sut- 
ton and others in The American Business Creed 
draw largely from materials in the 1940's for 
their ideological analysis.** 

Certainly students should not be made to view 
businessmen as a race apart. To paint a com- 
posite portrait of homo economicus is no easy 
task—with brush or quill. The “muckrakers” gave 
us one profile. Horatio Alger, who turned out 
135 novels which sold an estimated 20 million 
copies, provided another profile of “self-made 
men.”’15 

The “captains of industry” comprised an aris- 
tocracy and a power elite in America which iden- 
tified success with the accumulation of wealth. 
This aristocracy of personal achievement was 
the product of an “age of enterprise” character- 
ized by a changing ethic in American life which 
considered public policy within the framework 
of an economic context.'® The values of capital- 
ism came to be substituted for an earlier system 


* Boris Emmet and John E, Jeuck. Catalogues and 
Counters: A History of Sears, Roebuck and Company. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 788 p. 

*Harold F. Williamson and Kenneth H. Myers, II. 
Designed for Digging: The First 75 Years of Bucyrus- 
Erie Company. Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 
1955- 384 Pp. 

” Roger Burlingame. Henry Ford: A Great Life in 
Brief. New York: Knopf, 1954. 194 p.; Allan Nevins and 
Frank E. Hill. Ford: The Times, The Man, The Company. 
New York: Scribner, 1954. 688 p.; Allan Nevins et al. 
Ford: Expansion and Challenge, 1915-1933. New York: 
Scribner, 1957. 714 p.- 

“Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1956. 175 p. 

* Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1951. 
193 P- 

** Baton Rouge: Louisiana Siate University Press, 1954. 
256 p. 

“Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. 
414 Pp. 

*® New York: Ronald Press, 1956. 676 p. 

% Clinton Rossiter. Conservatism in America. New 


York: Knopf, 1955. p. 139. 


of theologically derived values.‘7 The possession 
of wealth connotated virtue in addition to suc- 
cess, and “the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber was, therefore, interpreted to mean the 
greatest acquisition of wealth by the greatest 
number of people.’’® Freedom for individuals 
to pursue their selfish interests became the object 
of a public policy that minimized state interfer- 
ence with private economic activity. “Each indi- 
vidual, by seeking to promote only his own good, 
would in reality promote the public good.”!® 

What were the social consequences of the domi- 
nence of the classical school of economic thought? 
Hofstadter’s essay on the “age of cynicism” sug- 
gests one answer and provides still another profile 
of the leaders of our industrial revolution: 


In business and politics the captains of industry did 
their work boldly, blandly, and cynically. Exploiting 
workers and milking farmers, bribing Congressmen, buy- 
ing legislatures, spying upon competitors, hiring armed 
guards, dynamiting property, using threats and intrigue 
and force, they made a mockery of the ideals of the sim- 
ple gentry who imagined that the nation’s development 
could take place with dignity and restraint under the 
regime of laissez-faire.” 


On the other hand, a new biography of Jay 
Gould tells us more about his activities in the 
field of corporate negotiations and security trad- 
ing than any previous combination of sketches 
and monographs and concludes that he made 
substantial long-run contributions to society. 
The big-moneymen in America today, we are 
told, are of a different stock. The twenty-one 
successful businessmen in a recent volume 


have nothing in common with the caricature of the busi- 
ness baron of another era—the paunchy prototype being 
driven through the slums in his ornate limousine, the 
windows tightly closed, and holding a perfumed hand- 
kerchief to his nose. They drive with the windows very 
much open. . . . They see business opportunity in the 
community problem, and the obligation inherent in the 
opportunity. . . . They have social consciousness.” 


For a perceptive commentary, see Edward C. Kirk- 
land. “Divide and Ruin,” Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review. 43:3-17, September 1956. 

* Alan P. Grimes. American Political Thought. New 
York: Holt, 1955. p. 291. 

* Ibid., p. 299. 

* Richard Hofstadter. The American Political Tradi- 
tion and the Men Who Made It. New York: Vintage 
Books, 1954. p. 164-65. 

* Julius Grodinsky. Jay Gould: His Business Career, 


. 1867-1892. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 


1957. 627 p. 
*From an introduction by Donald K. David to The 


Art of Success by the Editors of Fortune. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1956. go2 p. 
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Parrington surveyed the American scene in the 
post Civil War era and lamented the loss of “the 
old ideals along with the old restraints.” Cast 
aside was the heritage of Jefferson and the French 
Enlightenment. 


and with no social conscience, no concern for civiliza- 
tion, no heed for the future of the democracy it talked 
so much about, the Gilded Age threw itself into the 
business of money-getting. . . . It was an anarchistic 
world of strong, capable men, selfish, unenlightened, 
amoral—an excellent example of what human nature 


will do with undisciplined freedom. In the Gilded Age 
freedom was the freedom of buccaneers. . . .* 


Buccaneers, robber barons, spoilsmen, lords 
of creation, malefactors of great wealth—or in- 
dustrial statesmen and “big thinkers’? Historians 
will not cease interpreting business history. So- 
cial studies teachers will wait in vain for a defini- 
tive synthesis to pass on to the future generation. 


* Vernon L. Parrington. Main Currents in American 
Thought. New York: Harcourt Brace, 1927-30. Vol. 3, p. 17. 





INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


(Continued from page 13) 


the facts of international life replacing its more 
genial assumptions about good will with a sterner 
assumption that there are whole areas of crisis 
whose meaning is still incomprehensible to a 
majority of Americans. Instead of seeing action 
chiefly in terms of exchanging people and stories, 
it should set as its major goal the education ol 
the young American in the basics of world re- 
lationships. 

This means a number of measures, most po- 
tentially radical. Here we can only suggest some 
of them in outline: 

1. Preparation of teachers to include study in: 

a. The nature and mechanics of international 
propaganda. 

b. The techniques and effects of Communist 
controls over populations, both their own 
and those captive to them, 

The nature and process of policy-making 
in both democracies and totalitarianisms, 
with particular emphasis upon the relation 
of domestic to foreign policy. 

The literature of both conformity and pro- 
test in the major cultural areas of the 
modern world. 

History, economics and similar 
tional’ subjects from the point of view of 
the strengths and vulnerabilities of the 
contesting systems vis-a-vis one another. 

Revision of curricula in the traditional sub- 

jects on school and college levels to incor- 

porate the results of the studies outlined 
above in the teacher-training institutions. Two 


“conven- 


examples: 
a. History would be studied for meanings re- 


lated to modern problems. The Reconstruc- 
tion period in American history, as an il- 
lustration, would be analyzed from the 
starting point of the desegregation decisions 
and the impact abroad of those decisions. 
No neglect of the facts would be implied, 
but meanings would not stop with fact 
mastery; rather, Reconstruction would be 
seen through the eyes of those who now 
must deal with its legacy. 
English and related communications arts 
would concentrate upon every kind of com- 
munication moving through the modern 
world, including propaganada, and conclu- 
sions would deal with message, impact and 
consequence. 
Reorganization of library and other resources, 
including field trips, to bring in experience 
with propaganda materials, materials on such 
phenomena as “brain-washing,” refugee and 
exile problems, and so forth, already devel- 
oped extensively on graduate levels. Students 
would work to an optimum degree with pri- 
mary materials in this respect. 


These suggestions, which are only a small part 
of what can be done, constitute an educational 
approach to international studies designed to pro- 
duce citizens with at least a basic capacity to 
deal with the baffling issues of our day. They are 
policy suggestions and carry no intended over- 
tone of authoritarianism. The prepared, com- 
mitted teacher is still the indispensable figure in 
the learning process. But they are suggestions 
free of illusion, and founded upon a realistic ap- 
praisal of the challenges that loom now. 





Social Science Teacher Training 
in West Germany 


George G. Bruntz 








RAVELERS in Europe nowadays are 

greatly impressed with the post-war re- 

covery and the industrial progress of the 
West German Republic. While there are still 
some grim reminders of war’s destructiveness in 
a few large cities, the scars of war have, for the 
most part, been erased. Reconstruction is going 
on day and night. Germany presents a picture of 
a people on the march. 

Determination and progress are evident not 
only in the fields of industry and com- 
merce but also in the field of education. Hun- 
dreds of schools were destroyed during the war, 
but new and modern schools have arisen to take 
their place. Building shortages and teacher short- 
ages plague West Germany almost as much as 
they plague the United States. The only differ- 
ence is that our schools were not destroyed by 
the war and our building program is the result 
of increased enrollments while in West Germany 
they are still building to catch up with what they 
had before the war. 

Schools in Germany, like those in most Euro- 
pean countries, stress subject matter content. A 
social scientist can find much to admire in the 
German schools. He is struck, first of all, by the 
emphasis on subject matter. The writer visited 
a class in Ancient History in a Gymnasium in 
Hanover. The age-group compared to our junior 
year in high school. The class was studying early 
Greece and was reading Homer’s /liad. The in- 
structor told me after the class that two days each 
week are spent on thé literature of the period to 
give the students “the feel” of ancient history. 
Since the Germans have school six days a week, 
that still allowed him four days for “straight” 
history. 

To teach the discipline of history in a German 
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Secondary School requires thorough preparation 
on the part of the teacher. The University pre- 
pares the prospective teacher in the subject- 
matter. It does not worry about “Education 
courses.” Once the student is certified in the dis- 
cipline of history, the university has no further 
concern for him. The teacher-training is handled 
by the school systems themselves. When a pro- 
spective teacher has finished his university course 
he must himself find a school system that will 
accept him for teacher training. He presents his 
credentials to prove that he has passed the ex- 
aminations in the University’s history curricu- 
lum. He is then assigned to a Master Teacher in 
the school system. These Master Teachers are 
especially trained for this work and are top 
teachers in the field. 

The student-teacher, or Referendar, is now 
ready to observe the Master Teacher. After a 
short period of observation he takes over the 
class. At first he teaches one class a day but grad- 
ually he is put in full charge of the teaching 
assignment which may vary from 15 to 18 hours 
of teaching a week. For this he is paid a small 
salary. Once or twice a week he meets with the 
rest of the student-teachers in the system for 
Seminars and lectures on methodology, educa- 
tional psychology, school law, parent-teacher re- 
lationships etc. Some Seminar sessions are also 
devoted to a review of subject matter content. 
These Seminar sessions are planned and co- 
ordinated by the Director of Supervision of the 
city school system. He calls upon his Master 
Teachers to lecture on methodology, and he ob- 
tains university lecturers on other specialized 
topics. The Director of Supervision also has sev- 
eral supervisors under him and they plan to visit 
each student-teacher as often as they can, Lengthy 
conferences are held with the student-teacher 
after each visit. 

The writer had the privilege of accompanying 
Dr. Preuss, the Director of Supervision for the 
city of Hanover, on his visits to several classes 
taught by student-teachers and of sitting in on 
the conferences following each visit. Not only 
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did the supervisor stress techniques of teaching 
but he pointed out the areas where the prospec- 
tive teacher should have laid greater emphasis on 
subject matter. These conferences are diplo- 
matically handled but they are rough. Much 
weeding out of poor material is accomplished be- 
fore too many weeks pass. 

Schools in Germany are getting away from the 
“authoritarian” type of teaching and are develop- 
ing a more democratic climate in their classrooms. 
The vast majority of the classes visited were using 
the socialized recitation or discussion technique. 
One class was discussing the various types of 
democratic government. The discussion came 
around to the Federal versus the Confederate sys- 
tem, when the instructor asked, ‘““What is one of 
the most outstanding examples of the Federal 
system of government?” When the answer “the 
United States of America” was given the instruc- 
tor said, “We have with us a teacher from the 
United States. Perhaps we should let him take 
over the class now while you discuss the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the Federal sys- 
tem of government.” 

When the writer started the discussion in Ger- 
man, the students said, ““No! We want to speak in 
English.” Then followed a most enjoyable class 
session and a demonstration of the democratic 
techniques in a German secondary school. (Of 
course, I tried not to show my amazement at (1) 
their desire to speak English and (2) the fluency 
with which they spoke it.) 

After visiting classes in Bremen, I asked one 
of the instructors, an older man, if he felt that 
the introduction of the democratic procedure as 
against the authoritarian type of recitation was 
good or bad. He said that he believed that on the 
whole it is a good thing. But he felt that too 
many of the younger teachers are finding that it 
is harder to maintain discipline in the class room 
under the democratic procedure. “We need to 
keep our strict discipline in the classroom. If stu- 
dents don’t respect the teachers or their fellow 
students, you don’t have democracy, you have 
anarchy, and that is not good. You agree?” I 
assured him that I agreed wholeheartedly. 

Student-teachers in Germany serve an appren- 


ticeship period of from one and one-half to two 
years. The prospective teacher is then examined 
by the city school department. The Director of 
Supervision, the other supervisors, the Master 
Teacher, the chief school official of the city, and 
selected University instructors act as the Examin- 
ing Board. This examination, which may be oral 
only, or part oral and part written, covers sub- 
ject-matter content, methodology, school law, 
psychology, and any topic related to teaching. 
Successful passing of this examination ends the 
period of apprenticeship. 

After the completion of the apprenticeship 
period the new “teacher” is obligated to accept 
a teaching assignment or at least a year in the 
school system that gave him his training. After 
the year—in some cases two years—the teacher 
is free to go wherever he pleases. 

Since 1955 education in West Germany has 
been under the control of the states—Laender— 
and teachers are employees of the state. The only 
thing the local school district does is furnish the 
buildings and some of the equipment. The sala- 
ries of the teachers are fixed by the state. Only 
the janitor and the secretarial help are paid by 
the 'ocal school district directly. 

There is a teacher shortage in Germany just 
as there is in the United States. This shortage is 
not so much due to an influx of students as to 
the fact that industry has more to offer in the 
way of salaries to university graduates. Super- 
visors have complained to me that this has re- 
sulted in the acceptance of more and more medi- 
ocre teachers in the schools. But, from the ob- 
servation of this writer, even the so-called “poor” 
teachers are thoroughly grounded in subject mat- 
ter and this fact helps them in their classes. 

It is evident from all observation that the Ger- 
man schools are regaining their prestige in the 
European educational field. Their emphasis on 
subject matter is worthy of emulation. Prospec- 
tive teachers know their subject thoroughly, and 
after they have completed their period of ap- 
prenticeship they cannot help but be good teach- 
ers. Altogether it can be safely said that the Ger- 
man system of teacher training is thorough, effi- 
cient and effective. 





If you have built castles in the air, your work need not be lost; that is where they 
should be. Now put the foundations under them.—From Thoreau in Walden. 





George Washington Fostered 
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HE great American whose name adds lus- 

ter to several outstanding universities and 
colleges was a staunch supporter of higher 
education. Though twice the unanimous choice 
of the Electoral College, George Washington was 
not a university man. His schooling was so mea- 
ger, in fact, that biographers have sought in vain 
to determine the full extent of his formal educa- 
tion. Although he never graduated from elemen- 
tary school, Washington, through his own efforts, 
matured into a highly educated man. It might be 
noted in passing that he did profit to some ex- 
tent from a brief period of private tutoring as 
well as from close association with his exemplary 
half-brother, Lawrence, and his wealthy neighbor 
and benefactor, Lord William Fairfax of Belvoir. 
Since Washington spent so little time in class- 
rooms and had no intimate acquaintance with 
schools, it seems paradoxical that he should have 
taken a profound interest in higher education, 
but he did. In his first annual message to Con- 
gress on January 8, 1790, he urged “the promo- 
tion of science and literature,” on the assumption 
that “Knowledge is in every country the surest 
basis of public happiness.” He further cited 
cogent reasons why universal education was es- 
sential in a free nation. Since he scrupulously 
followed the practice of merely recommending 
legislation without presuming to tell Congress 
how to effect it, the President concluded with the 
gentle hint: “Whether this desirable object will 
be best promoted by affording aids to seminaries 
of learning already established, by the institution 
of a national University, or. by any other ex- 
pedients, will be well worthy of a place in the 
deliberations of the Legislature.” Nothing came 
of this sound though indecisive recommendation. 
As his administration came to a close, our first 
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President therefore decided to make one final 
attempt to establish a National University. 

Early in 1796, be began to prepare his Fare- 
well Address. He forwarded a rough draft of the. 
Valedictory to his confidant, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, who was assisting in its preparation. Some 
months later, however, he decided to add a sup- 
plementary paragraph to the Farewell Address. 
Accordingly, he wrote to Hamilton on Septem- 
ber 1, 1796, “I have regretted that another sub- 
ject (which in my estimation is of interesting con- 
cern to the well-being of this country) was not 
touched upon also.” As might be supposed, the 
allusion was to education and the establishment 
of a National University. Hamilton countered 
with the suggestion that the proposal for a Na- 
tional University would fit more appropriately 
in the President’s message to Congress on the 
State of the Union and that only a passing refer- 
ence to education should be inserted in the Fare- 
well Address. Washington acquiesced. Conse- 
quently, the Farewell Address contains merely 
the admonition: “Promote then as an object of 
primary importance, Institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of the government gives force to public 
opinion, it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened.” 

Needless to say, George Washington had more 
definite ideas in mind than were represented by 
these pious generalities of Hamilton’s. Long be- 
fore becoming President, he had begun to formu- 
late his philosophy of a National University. On 
December 15, 1784 he wrote to a schoolmaster 
named George Chapman, “the best means of 
forming a manly, virtuous and happy people, 
will be found in the right education of youth.” 

Washington’s faith in the desirability of a 
National University is revealed in his letters to 
prominent statesmen and was even reiterated in 
his “Last Will and Testament” wherein he made 
bequests for the endowment of the proposed uni- 
versity and for a preparatory school in Virginia. 
He marshaled all the arguments in favor of his 
cherished brain child. His will included the care- 
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fully phrased preamble: “It has always been a 
source of serious regret with me, to see the youth 
of these United States sent to foreign Countries 
for the purpose of Education, often before their 
minds were formed, or they had imbibed any 
adequate ideas of the happiness of their own; 
contracting, too frequently, not only habits of 
dissipation and extravagance, but principles un- 
friendly to Republican Government, and to the 
true and genuine liberties of mankind; which, 
thereafter are rarely overcome.” 

President Washington contemplated a great 
university that would provide “all the advantages 
of European tuition,”’ where all subjects “could 
be taught in their fullest extent.” In conformity 
with the recommendation of Hamilton, he in- 
cluded the following passages in his eighth and 
final message to Congress delivered on December 
7, 1796: 

“I have heretofore proposed to the considera- 
tion of Congress, the expediency of establishing 
a National University; and also a Military Acad- 
emy. The desirableness of both these institu- 
tions, has so constantly increased with every new 
view I have taken on the subject, that I cannot 
omit the opportunity of once and for all recalling 
your attention to them. 

“The Assembly to which I address myself, is 
too enlightened not to be fully sensible how 
much a flourishing state of the Arts and Sciences, 
contributes to National prosperity and reputa- 
tion. True it is, that our Country, much to its 
honor, contains many Seminaries of learning 
highly respectable and useful; but the funds 
upon which they rest are too narrow, to com- 
mand the ablest Professors, in the different de- 
partments of liberal knowledge, for the Institu- 
tion contemplated, though they would be excel- 
lent auxiliaries. 

“Amongst the motives to such an Institution, 
the assimilation of the principles, opinions and 
manners of our Country men, by the common 
education of a portion of our Youth from every 
quarter, well deserves attention. The more homo- 
geneous our Citizens can be made in these partic- 
ulars, the greater will be our prospect of perma- 
nent Union; and a primary object of such a Na- 
tional Institution should be, the education of our 
Youth in the science of Government. In a Re- 
public, what species of knowledge can be equally 
important? and what duty, more pressing on its 
Legislature, than to patronize a plan for com- 
municating it to those, who are to be the future 
guardians of the liberties of the Country?” 

In presenting the proposition to Congress, 


President Washington was not optimistic that it 
would receive any more consideration than had 
his earlier recommendation, but he wanted to go 
on record in favor of a National University for 
as he told Hamilton, the recommendation “may 
show indeed my sense of its importance.” He felt 
that a National University would strengthen the 
Union and tend to lessen sectional rivalries; that 
it would serve “the youth of fortune and talents” 
from all parts of the country; that the friend- 
ships formed in youth would help to dispel prej- 
udices and wipe out jealousies which might “im- 
pair the harmony of the Union”; and that from 
the “freedom of intercourse” and the “collision 
of sentiment” students would learn “truth, phi- 
lanthropy, and the direction of mutuai concilia- 
tion.” 

President Washington urged upon Congress 
the National University for reasons of sound gov- 
ernmental policy and not for any benefits that 
might accrue to any direct descendants. In fact, 
he had no direct descendants. 

Like other men who have had very little 
schooling, George Washington probably placed 
much too high a value upon formal education. 
This is not surprising. What is surprising is that 
he held such well reasoned theories of education 
and worked so tenaciously to develop good school 
systems in our country. He fostered education 
generally, he promulgated a philosophy to justify 
a National University, and he supervised the 
education of his stepson and adopted grandson. 
He even pondered over such modern problems 
as “teaching loads” and “size of classes.” Anxious 
to enroll two nephews and his adopted grandson 
in a first class seminary, President Washington 
requested his secretary, Tobias Lear, to appraise 
various schools on the basis of the “character and 
ability” of the headmasters, He also advised Lear 
to determine how many boys were in attendance 
at each school, explaining, “I lay it down as a 
maxim, that if the number of pupils is too great 
for the tutors, justice cannot be done, be the 
abilities of the latter what they will.” 

Though he received meager schooling, George 
Washington never had the “assurance of igno- 
rance,” for he was not an ignorant man. On the 
contrary, he was one of the more erudite men of 
his generation and his attainments resulted 
mostly from profitable experiences and an in- 
domitable will and determination to succeed in 
everything he undertook. What our land would 
have been like if Congress had heeded his rec- 
ommendation for a National University is any- 
body’s guess. 





Current Affairs and the Social Studies 
me McAulay 








ITH news pouring from the radio 

and television in an _ ever-swelling 

flood, many teachers have concluded 
that it is no longer important to discuss con- 
temporary affairs in the social studies classroom. 
Why, they ask should we take up valuable class 
time rehashing what almost every child already 
knows? 
i There is a positive answer to this question. 
The social studies curriculum has a major re- 
sponsibility for relating the present to the past. 
The social studies, perhaps more than any other 
subject in the curriculum, should provide a 
living link with the society in which the child 
moves and has his being. For this reason, it is 
difficult to see how current affairs in the com- 
munity, in the state, in the nation, and in the 
world at large can be excluded from the social 
studies program. 

As far as current affairs are concerned, the so- 
cial studies should seek to develop: (1) a con- 
tinuing interest on the part of the pupil in what 
is going on in the world around him; (2) the 
ability to sift and sort the news in an effort to 
arrive at the truth; and (3) a sense of values that 
will enable him to separate the trivial from the 
important. 

If there is any validity in what we are saying, 
the study of current affairs should be carried at 
every grade level, starting with the primary 
grades. In the primary grades, for example, an 
item of news from the local community can be 
used as a subject for discussion in the “share’’ or 
“experience” period. Let us suppose a new fire 
hall has just been opened. The local television 
and radio stations have featured the event. AI- 
though “The Fireman” may not be the unit of 
study at the moment, the teacher can use a dis- 
cussion of this timely topic to review the unit al- 
ready completed or to preview a unit yet to 
come. The teacher can also encourage the chil- 
dren to gather additional information, thus set- 
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ting their feet on the first rung of the ladder of 
research. Moreover, with this information the 
class can begin to construct its own reading 
chart—“‘We have a new fire station. Our fire sta- 
tion has four engines...” etc. The point is that an 
alert teacher can bring local news into everyday 
class discussions and, in so doing, help to stimu- 
late the children’s interest in the larger life of the 
community. 

It is important at all grade levels to integrate 
the discussion of current affairs with other sub- 
jects in the curriculum—the language arts, sci- 
ence, and the social studies. If, for instance, pu- 
pils in the intermediate grades are studying a 
unit on Canada, they can be encouraged to set 
up a separate bulletin board with items clipped 
from newspapers and magazines—items about 
Canada’s elections, recent discoveries of gold and 
other minerals, or any other current information 
about Canada. One way to organize such an ac- 
tivity is to set up a special committee and give it 
the responsibility for gathering and displaying 
current materials on Canada. This committee 
can be asked to organize its material into a per- 
manent collection. The committee may, with the 
help of other members of the class, paste the 
pictures and news items it has gathered on large 
sheets of butcher paper, which, when filled, may 
be formed into a booklet. 

Another way for the committee on Canada to 
present: its material is for one member of the 
group to give an oral summary. A summary of 
this kind can be given at the beginning of each 
class period or it can be given once or twice a 
week. Moreover, the student giving the summary 
may present the “news” by speaking into a mi- 
crophone (a perforated tin can will serve nicely) 
while standing before a “television camera” 
(made of a cardboard box and broom handles). 
If the “newscaster’’ has prepared a written sum- 
mary, it can be pasted on the bulletin board. 
This bulletin board, or “News Chart,” will serve 
as a handy reference for all members of the class. 

The completion of a unit should not end the 
gathering of current information about a partic- 
ular subject. News items collected after the unit 
has been completed should be added to the sec- 
tion of the “News Book” reserved for that partic- 
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ular unit. In the process, the unit will again be 
brought to mind, and in many instances a review 
of one unit may dove-tail very nicely with the 
unit currently in progress. This joining of units 
does much to overcome a too frequent weakness 
of the social studies—the dispensing of ‘‘packaged 
information.” 


Current affairs enterprizes should, of course, 
involve more than the mere collecting of news 
for a particular unit. The current affairs class 
itself should engage in a continuing project ex- 
tending throughout the entire year. A sixth- 
grade class, for example, might concern itself 
throughout the year with news of the United 
Nations; another class might follow the progress 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway project. The clip- 
pings and news item dealing with the continuing 
project should be kept in a separate area of the 
bulletin board, and separate “News Books” 
should be compiled. The reviews, or summaries, 
of the continuing topics need not be as frequent 
as those given in connection with the individual 
units, but they are important for they serve to 
keep the complete picture before the class and 
to keep interest alive. 

A good current affairs topic is one that is in 
some way related to some problem or interest of 
the class itself. The progress of the Yankees’ 
Baseball team, for instance, has little value un- 
less the class has a high interest in baseball and a 
team of its own. The collecting of political car- 
toons is only valuable if the class is interested in 
drawing cartoons and has some knowledge of and 
interest in political problems. Many classroom 
current affairs bulletin boards are covered with 
neatly and attractively displayed clippings. On 
inquiry, however, it is often found that the chil- 
dren have no idea why the particular items were 
chosen. In fact, one ten-year-old chairman of a 
current affairs committee reported that she had 
asked the members of her group to cut out big 
headlines, the more quickly to cover the space on 
the board allotted to her committee’s particular 
project. 

A field trip to a newspaper printing establish- 
ment or to a radio station can be of great value 
to a current affairs class. The children should be 
given specific instructions before the trip is taken 
to look for methods and procedures in the 
gathering of news as well as in the process of 
reporting it. A visit to the classroom by a news- 
paper reporter or a radio newscaster who would 
discuss with the class the techniques of collecting 
and reporting news, might serve as an introduc- 


tion to, or the culminating feature of, a field 
trip. 

Having had such a close look into the busi- 
ness of securing accurate reports and presenting 
them in an interesting manner, the class should 
now undertake some reporting on its own. For 
example, a committee of students might visit the 
headquarters of the Community Chest Drive on 
the last evening of its campaign. The committee 
would secure facts and figures and report on the 
degree of success achieved by the campaign. The 
following day, the class could compare the com- 
mittee’s report with the one given by the press 
and radio. Such an exercise would give the class 
a better appreciation and understanding of cur- 
rent affairs and, perhaps more particularly, of 
the human factor behind the collecting and 
composition of the news. 

There are many ways of presenting current 
affairs, and the class should be encouraged to 
use as much variety as possible. One week they 
can present their news by means of a “television 
broadcast.” Another week a dramatization can 
be arranged. Pictorial representation through 
blackboard charts or murals can be utilized. The 
news can be mimeographed and copies distrib- 
uted to all class members, Headlines can be 
printed and attached to the bulletin boards, with 
ribbons leading to detailed accounts of the head- 
line event. 

Source materials for current affairs may be 
simple or elaborate. A small portable radio in a 
corner of the classroom might be used by the 
group responsible for the collection of current 
affairs. The radio can be tuned quietly to the 
mid-morning newscast, and the children will re- 
cord only that news that they consider impor- 
tant. Newspapers and magazines used need not 
be those printed that day. Those already read at 
home and brought to school by the children the 
following day, or even the following week, may 
prove useful. A special table or shelf should be 
set aside for these source materials. 

However current affairs may be taught, there 
must be some provision for periodic testing. The 
form of the testing may vary. It may take the 
form of a radio quiz, a crossword puzzle, a com- 
pletion test, or an interpretive essay. Guided by 
the results of such tests, the teacher can deter- 
mine the content and methods that best meet the 
interests and ability of the class. 

The study of current affairs should help to 
bridge the gap between the classroom and the 
outside world. Good teaching can make the study 
of current affairs alive and meaningful. 





The Liberty Speaker: A Class Project 


Frances Hauser Park 








S A culminating activity for a unit on the 
American Revolution, a large eighth- 
grade social studies class, under the care- 

ful guidance of its teacher and student teacher 
put together a newspaper, printing it on a du- 
plicating machine. The idea of the project began 
to take shape when several of the students ex- 
pressed an interest in learning more about the 
“most exciting part of our history.” The teachers 
made the most of this opportunity to help the 
students gain a deeper understanding of one of 
the most significant periods in American history. 
Properly directed, the study of the American 
Revolution gives students a clearer insight into 
and a greater appreciation of the ideals of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

Before proceeding with the project, several 
questions had to be answered. 

First, what shall we call our newspaper? The 
choice was The Liberty Speaker. 

Second, what jobs had to be done and by 
whom? The class set up the following organiza- 
tion: Editors-in-Chief; War Correspondents; In- 
quiring Reporters; Science Editors; Interna- 
tional Editors; Reporters-at-Large (incorporating 
a City News Bureau and a Frontier News Bu- 
reau); Social Editors; Patriot Editors; Advertis- 
ing Editors; and Artists. 

Third, what should be the date, the number, 
and the place of origin of our paper? We chose 
December 15, 1783, for the date because of the 
fact that news of the Paris Treaty had probably 
just been received. We decided to publish the 
first edition of the paper (Volume I, Number 1), 
thus giving the editors the opportunity to re- 
view happenings of the Revolution years and to 
predict future events. We located our newspaper 
office in Philadelphia, selecting this city because 
it was a center of colonial activity. 

Fourth, what policies should we adopt for our 
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newspaper? In their discussion of this question, 
the pupils pointed out that the colonists fought 
for freedom of the press and freedom of thought. 
It seemed appropriate, therefore, that The Lib- 
erty Speaker should serve as one of the guardians 
of these hard-won freedoms. 

Fifth, where could we find accurate informa- 
tion about the Revolution? The class agreed 
that the text was insufficient and that library 
books, magazines, and encyclopedias should be 
consulted. 

Sixth, in what forms should the paper be 
printed? Because of the easily-made master copy, 
duplicating printing was chosen, and, since sev- 
eral students could type nicely, all material was 
to be typewritten with titles and headlines 
printed uniformly. 

Seventh, how much time should be spent com- 
posing the newspaper? The class and the teach- 
ers agreed that the maximum time should be 
seven class days (including two weekends). 

As one of his contributions to the project, 
the student teacher made a dittoed list of the 
various activities the class proposed to carry on, 
placing beside each activity names of the edi- 
tors and reporters who had assumed the respon- 
sibility for this part of the project. This “job 
sheet” also listed several available source books. 

Eager to meet the deadline, the various edi- 
tors and reporters set about their tasks of gather- 
ing information, selecting the best items, and 
placing final copy on a duplicating master. Be- 
cause the students had recently learned in their 
English class how to use the library, most of 
them did their own research, some of them using 
the Readers Guide most effectively. 

The Editors-in-Chief, the general managers of 
the project, chose the headlines and allotted space 
to the various divisions. They also helped the 
other editors to set up their pages, and deter- 
mined how many fillers would be needed and 
which reporters should supply them. The “silent 
supervisors,” the teacher and the student teacher, 
worked closely with the Editors-in-Chief, who, 
incidentally, had been more or less steered into 
their jobs because of the fact that they were good 
students with some knowledge of newspaper 
work. Another function of the Editors-in-Chief 
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was the writing of editorials. They were quite 
imaginative in their approach, writing under 
such titles as “British Hair Buyers,’’ Unfair Laws 
seat Down the Colonies,” and “Let This Liberty 
Speaker Forever Speak Our Liberty.” 

The War Correspondents decided to write eye- 
witness accounts of the major battles of the Rev- 
olution. They pretended to have followed the 
Colonial army on its campaigns, and with each 
correspondent focusing upon a different phase of 
the war, they each told their particular story. 
Such interesting facts as the heavy retreating 
action of Washington’s forces and the disinter- 
est of the British army were brought out. The 
Reporters-at-Large were divided between the 
City News Bureau and the Frontier News Bu- 
reau. Although the City News Bureau wanted to 
describe the causes of the Revolution, including 
the “unfair laws” of England, the Editors-in- 
Chief considered such reporting editorial, and 
the City Bureau therefore devoted itself to such 
actual events as the tea incident in Boston, the 
“Boston Massacre,” and the taxes placed upon 
the former colonies by England. The Frontier 
News Bureau reported on a wagon crash and on 
the growth of frontier population. 

The International Reporters dug up such facts 
as the recent deaths of Captain John Cook 
(1779) and musician Sebastian Bach (1750), the 
huge toll taken by smallpox in the preceding 39 
years (36 million deaths), the defeat of the Brit- 
ish by the French in Asia, and the report of a 
new musical instrument—the pianoforte. These 
reporters also presented an editorial, supposedly 
originating from a London newspaper, entitled 
“Why Should the Colonies Rebel Against Their 
Mother Country?” 

The Inquiring Reporters, following a practice 
of the Fresno daily paper, “sent” a question to 
several leading colonial citizens and recorded the 
answers together with pictures and short biogra- 
phies of those questioned. The question was 
“What do you think of the war and what do you 
think of the colonies as a nation?” John Han- 
cock, Patrick Henry, John Paul Jones, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, and George Wash- 
ington “said” things that might have been typi- 
cal of them, and even some actual quotations 
were dug up in research. 

The Patriot Editors aptly used their space to 
enshrine Independence Hall in pictures and 
words as the “birthplace of our nation,” cor- 
rectly referring to it as the State House. Several 
eulogies of men of the era were presented— 
Thomas Paine and his Common Sense, Nathan 


Hale, and Allen McLane (the latter found in a 
magazine article and reported by the editors as 
coming from a “reliable source’). 

The Science Editors reported on the scientist, 
Ben Franklin; new weapons, the long rifle, and 
the development of clocks. An article entitled 
“A New Kind of Power” told of James Watt's 
perfection of a steam engine. Another article, 
“Easier Cotton Picking Soon,” announced Eli 
Whitney’s progress with the cotton gin. 

The following are examples from the Advertis- 
ing Editors’ classified ad section: ““Hamel Cab- 
inet Shop—Pure imported mahogany used”; 
“Morgan and Son _ Blacksmiths—inexpensive 
horseshoes, gate hinges, wagon equipment (only 
New York money good).”” In the “Want Ad” 
column such things were advertised as “a job 
for a one-legged veteran,” “land in the Ohio val- 


ley in exchange for a good second-hand ox cart, 


and “reward for return of a runaway slave.” 

The Society Editors divided into three groups. 
First the “Fashion Notes” surveyed the fashion 
world from the latest hairdo to styles in men’s 
coats, breeches, and shoes; several hat styles were 
illustrated; the wig was called a necessity for 
being stylish. Second, the “Social News” re- 
ported deaths from the fever, a spinet recital, a 
gala ball held at Mount Vernon, and the popu- 
lar songs. Third, the “Children’s Corner” in- 
cluded appropriate pictures, with captions, of 
toys, dolls, and popular games. 

The Artists flitted from group to group draw- 
ing whatever pictures and portraits were re- 
quested. They also drew two cartoons: one show- 
ing the tug-of-war between England and the 
colonies, the other showing the colonist with a 
club beating King George over the head. 

The finished newspaper consisted of eight 
duplicated sheets printed on both sides. Head- 
lines were printed uniformly by the editors, and 
several volunteers did the final typing of the two- 
column pages. The work of the War Correspond- 
ents was featured on the front page, topped with 
the blazing headline, “Independence Won.” A 
full page or more each was devoted to society 
news, advertisements, editorials, the “Inquiring 
Reporter,” and the “Patriot” items. Articles by 
the International Reporters and the Reporters- 
at-Large, as well as some ads, cartoons, and pic- 
tures, were used as fillers. 

Each student eagerly read his printed copy of 
the newspaper. An evaluation sheet was provided 
by the student teacher for the purpose of organ- 
izing and channeling criticism of the project. On 

(Concluded on page 28) 





The Case Method 
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NE of the major problems in teaching 

the social studies is the necessity of 

using abstract concepts to describe im- 
portant social and political events. Concepts such 
as “court,” “government,” “labor,” “working 
conditions,” have a wealth of meaning to the so- 
cial scientist who uses them constantly, as well 
as for students who have the intellectual inter- 
est to find frequent use for such terms. More 
often, however, the teacher is faced with stu- 
dents for whom there is a tremendous gap between 
the common, concrete events in their lives and 
the more abstract terms the social scientist uses 
to categorize these events. 

Yet we know that high school students do show 
concern for larger social events when they per- 
ceive a direct relationship between these events 
and specific decisions which affect their own lives. 
The problems approach is one outgrowth of the 
desire by educators to relate the personal experi- 
ence of the society. One of the essential pro- 
cedures in the problems approach is the decision- 
making required of the student. By presenting 
larger social issues as problems, and requiring 
the student to make personal decisions about 
these problems, it is hoped that a desire on the 
part of the student to make “good” decisions 
will be set in motion. The object is simply to 
relate personal decisions to general cultural de- 
cisions and in this way relate the abstract ma- 
terial in the social studies to the personal con- 
cerns of the student. 

Concreteness and personal decision-making 
abound in the classroom when students are con- 
cerned with some problem of immediate im- 
portance in their own lives: planning a party 
or picnic; electing class officers. The obvious 
meaningfulness and importance of these situa- 
tions to students has led some teachers to advo- 
cate that such experiences should constitute a 
major part of the social studies curriculum. 
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The difficulty which arises when we base the 
curriculum on the concrete personal problems of 
the student is that he may never learn to deal 
with issues that require higher levels of abstract 
thinking—issues which encompass large numbers 
of people or complex social issues. As we stated 
initially, there is the need for relating experiences 
that are personal, immediate, and real to issues 
that are large, complex, and abstract. 

The problem, it seems to us, is to find a type 
of concrete experience that leads to a considera- 
tion of political questions of a fundamental and 
general nature. One approach to this problem, 
which perhaps has not been sufficiently explored 
in the secondary school social studies program, 
is the so-called “‘case method.” 

Probably the most thorough study of the vari- 
ous uses of the case method have been carried 
out by Davis, who defines it as: 

The use of a verbal stimulus or utterance (case docu- 
ment), one or more paragraphs in length, which reports 
the experience of a person or group of persons in a situa- 
tion or a series of situations to a group of students in 
order that through analysis of the document, and in the 
discussion which follows the analysis, the students will 
acquire increments of verbal learning in the discipline or 
profession in which they study, and will undergo certain 
attitudinal changes resulting in greater understanding of 
themselves and others.” 


The case method has characterized legal training 
for the last 80 years. More recently it has been 
used extensively in the training of business execu- 
tives, public administrators, and educational 
administrators. 

There are two basic elements to the case 
method or case approach, as we shall call it: a 
case document, and a particular type of discus- 
sion following the reading of the document. 
American literature is often used in the social 
studies to add realism and drama to history, and 
in a very real sense is a type of case method. 

In social studies research at Harvard we have 
been experimenting with a number of case docu- 
ments as well as a variety of discussion tech- 
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niques. We are sufficiently encouraged by the 
results of this work to present some of our im- 
pressions and findings. It should be emphasized 
at this point, however, that our investigations 
are in a very early stage of development and that 
this report is to stimulate thinking and research 
rather than report definitive findings. 


AN EXPLORATORY STUDY 

The teaching of the history of labor through 
cases. An experimental unit on the history of 
organized labor was developed and taught to two 
groups of students in a suburban community 
near Boston.? This unit consisted of five basic 
understandings: 

1. Poor working conditions and low wages—at least by 
modern standards—existed in the period of rapid indus- 
trialization in America, and was one of the major factors 
leading working men to organize. 


2. Some early efforts of workers to bargain collectively 


with owners and managers were unsuccessful because of 
unequal balance of power between working men and 
owners, because of the role of government in supporting 
the owners, and because of internal friction within the 


ranks of labor. 

g. A number of methods of organizing the working man 
were explored, and considerable clashes of interest oc- 
curred among working men themselves over which par- 
ticular method would best succeed. 

4. Major actions by the federal government to define 
and restrict the rights of organized labor have taken the 
form of such pieces of legislation as the Wagner Act and 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

5. There is a growing danger of corrupt leadership in 
large labor organizations. 

Once the general content area had been broken 
down into subtopics, one or two cases were de- 
veloped around each subtopic. For example, 
under subtopic two, “early efforts of workers to 
bargain collectively with managers and owners,” 
two strikes were written up in considerable de- 
tail. These were the Homestead strike and the 
Pullman strike. While these events can be pre- 
sented dramatically and in detail, they are 
usually given no more than a sentence or two in 
high school text books. 

Discussion Approach. Each case was read aloud 
to the students who also had a copy of the case 
in front of them. After reading each case, the 
teacher led a discussion which took a fairly pre- 
dictable form. First, since the cases usually in- 
volved a conflict of interests, the teacher found 
out which “side” the various members of the class 


*The authors wish to thank Miss Helen McIntyre, 
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out the project here described. 


took; second, he made an effort to develop in 
the class a certain amount of empathy or con- 
sideration for the various groups whose interests 
were in conflict; and finally, he tried to demon- 
strate through class discussion itself that it was 
difficult to select an objectively correct position 
in the case because of the complexity of the situa- 
tion. In general, the job of the teacher was to 
bring out difficulties and inconsistencies in posi- 
tions with which each student initally sympa- 
thized. The teacher became a balancer of 
opinions and prevented students from arriving 
at pat answers to complex and difficult questions. 
This discussion approach most closely approxi- 
mates the use of cases in legal training. The stu- 
dent is faced with a dilemma, and must take into 
account all value positions and all facts in his 
resolution of the dilemma. He is forced by the 
teacher to face unpleasant as well as pleasant 
consequences of his own stand with respect to the 
problem presented in the case. 

The use of the labor unit in teaching slow 
students. The particular case approach de- 
scribed above was carried out with two groups 
of slow students at the seventh and eleventh 
grade levels. These two groups were selected for 
two reasons: both groups normally study labor 
history in their regular curriculum; we were 
particularly anxious to test the case approach 
on groups of students who had a history of con- 
ceptual difficulty, that is, difficulty in dealing 
with large scale abstract issues. 

The teaching time for the total unit was nine 
days or about two days for each subtopic. We 
evaluated the teaching ‘in two ways. One was an 
impressionistic evaluation of each teaching ses- 
sion by an observer and the experimental 
teacher. The findings arrived at by this means 
are in no sense precise or necessarily valid, but 
were logged for the purpose of gaining insights 
and formulating hypotheses to be tested later 
by more careful research. Second, we adminis- 
tered objective tests before the unit was taught, 
immediately after it was taught, and again one 
month later. The objective tests were used to 
measure the following learning outcomes: 
(a) factual knowledge; (b) ability to distinguish 
evaluative opinions from facts; (c) attitudes 
toward the position of the working man in 
American society. We also gathered data by 
which rough comparisons could be made with 
other classes that were studying labor at the 
same time. We gave all measures to another slow 
eleventh grade group taught by another teacher, 
and carried out a limited testing program on 
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two twelfth grade groups that had just finished 
a unit on labor in a Problems of American 
Democracy course. 

Findings. As indicated above we have two 
types of findings: (a) impressionistic findings of 
observer and experimental teacher, and (b) ob- 
jective test measures. The impressionistic find- 
ings are listed below: 


Attention span for listening to cases and discussing 
them, Both seventh and eleventh grades listened atten- 
tively to the reading of the cases. (The length of the 
cases was between 1000 and 2000 words.) There was a 
sharp difference, however, in the two groups’ ability to 
“stay with” the discussions that followed the reading of 
the cases. The eleventh grade seemed able to conceptua- 
lize the total situation presented in the case, and was able 
to deal with it as a single incident and issue. 

The seventh grade group seemed to pick out particu- 
larly dramatic incidents within each case upon which to 
focus discussion, and was unable to see the whole case as 
illustrative of a more general problem. 

Experience with basic concepts necessary to understand 
cases. The seventh grade group seemed to lack familiarity 
with basic human experiences required to understand 
cases, such as “working for a living,” “working for money,” 
“being under a boss on a job.”” Members of the eleventh 
grade, on the other hand, identified strongly with the adult 
world and adult problems and had little trouble dealing 
with these ideas. They had a fund of personal experience 
in dealing with basic economic problems which was par- 
ticularly important for a unit on labor. We feel that this 
may indicate that students simply “pick up” certain eco- 
nomic understandings in the course of living, but that this 
may not occur before middle or late adolescence. 

Desire for answers to problems posed in cases. One of 
our objectives was to show the student that there was no 
clearcut answer to problems raised in the cases. While the 
eleventh grade seemed to enjoy the battle between the 
various positions presented in the cases and was not par- 
ticularly disturbed when ready-made answers were not 
forthcoming, the seventh grade often and _ insistently 
asked for answers. They became disturbed, and even with- 
drew from discussion when it became apparent that the 
teacher was not leading up to a pat answer to the diffi- 
cult dilemmas presented in the case material. 


We present below the quantitative findings 
from our objective tests. 


Knowledge of facts. Both experimental seventh and 
eleventh grade groups made striking increases in their 
knowledge of factual material contained in the cases. The 
evidence also indicates that they retained most of this in- 
crease for at least one month. 

Distinguishing fact from opinion. The experimental 
seventh grade group increased its ability to distinguish 
facts from opinions slightly but significantly. Its post-test 
scores were far below any of the eleventh grade groups. 

The experimental eleventh grade group increased its 
ability to distinguish facts from opinions very signifi- 
cantly, Its post-test score on this measure was above the 
two twelfth grade groups, and was significantly higher 
than increases made by the other eleventh grade group. 

Attitudes toward labor. The seventh grade group’s at- 
titude toward labor shifted significantly from a slightly 


anti-labor position to a slightly pro-labor position. 

The eleventh grade group’s attitudes about labor 
shifted from a neutral to a slightly pro-labor position. 

Both groups, then, became significantly more sympa- 
thetic to the problems of the working man. It should be 
noted that a shift from anti-labor to pro-labor does not 
indicate the inverse shift from pro-management to anti- 
management. It indicates simply that the student is more 
sympathetic toward the necessity of giving the working 
man a fair standard of living and reasonably good work- 
ing conditions. Such goals, of course, would be sub- 
scribed to by most representatives of management. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We have noted that a very real problem exists 
in presenting the great social and political issues 
of past and present to students in a concrete 
and meaningful way. The limitations of the 
“personal problems” approach which we noted 
stimulated our exploration of the case approach 
which has been widely used on the graduate 
level in the training of lawyers, public ad- 
ministrators, business executives, and educational 
administrators. In an effort to test the notion 
that the case approach might be valuable in a 
secondary school social studies program, we 
carried out a trial project, developing a specific 
unit on labor around a number of cases, and 
teaching the unit to two groups of slow students. 

We found the particular case approach used in 
this study to be an effective technique of instruc- 
tion for one group of slow eleventh grade ter- 
minal students. This finding was borne out both 
by observation of ongoing student behavior dur- 
ing the teaching situation itself, and also by the 
quantitative measures administered before and 
after the teaching. We were particularly pleased 
that positive changes on the objective measures 
held up for some time after the end of the unit. 

We were much less satisfied by our use of this 
approach with the slow seventh grade group. 
The cases appeared too long, although they sel- 
dom exceeded 1000 words. It was difficult to keep 
the students with the case discussion for more 
than 15 or 20 minutes at a time. This is obvi- 
ously not sufficient time to discuss the complex 
issues illustrated in a case. The students seemed 
frustrated that there were no answers to prob- 
lems illustrated by the cases. 

Despite our dissatisfaction with the seventh 
grade group’s immediate response to the case 
approach, the students did surprisingly well on 
the objective measures. Our experience indicates 
that in future studies of this type we should try 
to break down larger problems into much 
smaller issues, and use a greater number of very 
brief cases to illustrate these issues. We should 
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also be concerned with preparing the students 
for the idea of an open-ended problem; that is, a 
problem for which there is no immediate and 
ready answer. 

At this point we would suggest two courses 
of future action. The first is a long-range ex- 
perimental program to determine which ele- 
ments, if any, in the case approach appear to 
contribute most to learning, and how these ele- 
ments might be structured to maximize learning. 
The two basic elements, of course, are the writ- 
ten document and the consequent discussion. Is 
the document more effective, for instance, when 
written as an impersonal newspaper account of 
an event, or when written as an artistic literary 
work? The types of discussions which follow the 
case reading, of course, can be varied in a multi- 
tude of ways. There is also the question of relat- 
ing particular types of case documents along with 
varieties of discussions to learning outcomes. 

A second course of action might be directed at 
the immediate need for classroom materials 


which can be used as concrete illustrations or 
examples of larger social problems. We have 
used enough of these materials in teaching con- 
nected with our research to appreciate the value 
of such “case” documents. Some organizations 
such as the Carrie Chapman Catt Fund and the 
American Foundation for Political Education do 
produce such case materials. In our research we 
have developed case materials in the areas of 
labor, economics of medical care, segregation, 
political-social revolutions such as the American 
Revolution, and the effectiveness of the jury trial 
system. Many of these cases are based on existing 
literary sources. 

We feel that the potential value of these ma- 
terials as a setting for discussion warrants more 
research and development of this approach to 
instruction. Such an approach is particularly well 
suited to an area of education where it is as im- 
portant to understand the nature of the prob- 
lems with which we are confronted as it is to 
come up with solutions. 





THE LIBERTY SPEAKER 
(Continued from page 24) 


this sheet each student was asked to grade the 
quality of each of his classmate’s work, and to 
give his own opinions on what he considered 
to be the best and the worst features of the 
project. He was also asked to make suggestions 
on how better to proceed with a similar project 
in the future. The constructive class discussion 
which followed this individual evaluation re- 
vealed, even more than the newspaper itself, that 
this project had indeed stimulated much think- 
ing about and understanding of our rich heritage. 


UsEFUL MATERIALS 


A project similar to the one here described is 
adaptable to several grade levels by limiting or 
expanding the areas covered and by employing 
more or less difficult sources of information. 

This eighth-grade class used the following 
books and magazines in addition to encyclopedias 
and booklets from the classroom files. The books 
marked with an asterisk are particularly easy 
reading; the others are suitable for average and 
good readers: 


Adams, James T. Album of American History, 
Vol. I. (Scribner, 1944). 

American Heritage. (Bi-monthly 
Several articles. 

Bachman, Frank. Great Inventors and Their 


magazine) 


Inventions. (American Book, 1946). 

*Bailey, Carolyn. Pioneer Art in America. 
(Viking, 1944). 

*Bailey, Carolyn. Tops and Whistles. (Viking, 
1937). 

Becker, May L., editor. Growing Up With 
America. (Lippincott, 1949). 

Butterfield, Roger. The American Past: A His- 
tory of the United States from Concord to 
Hiroshima, 1775-1945. (Simon and Schuster, 
1947). 

Daiken, Leslie. Children’s Toys Throughout 
the Ages. (F. Praeger, 19555). 

Ewen, David, editor. Songs of America. (Zeff 
Davis, 1947). 

Foster, Genevieve. George 
World. (Scribner, 1941). 

Haire, Frances. American 
(Barnes, 1934). 

Hylander, C. J. American Inventors. (Mac- 
millan, 1934). 

*Jordan, Nina R. American Costume Dolls: 
How to Make and Dress Them. (Harcourt, 
1941). 

Life Magazine. (June 19, 1950). 

Mitchell, Helen W. Ships that Made U. S. 
History. (McGraw, 1950). 

*Stevens, Williams. Famous American States- 
men. (Dodd, 1953). 


Washington’s 


Costume _ Book. 





Summaries of Significant Research 
Kenneth Sheldon 








American Freedom and the Values of Youth is 
the title of a doctoral dissertation by Roy Edward 
Horton, Jr., Ph.D. (Purdue University, 1955). 
The purpose of this thesis is a study of the atti- 
tudes toward freedom as they are set forth in the 
Bill of Rights in the Constitution of the United 
States. Dr. Horton was concerned, in the main, 
with the politico-economic »eliefs of the nation’s 
high school youth and with the values of free- 
dom and totalitarianism. 

In this study the values of freedom are based 
on the Declaration of Independence and the Bill 
of Rights of the United States Constitution. 
Horton holds that democratic values are more 
than mere dogma. They assure the best develop- 
ment of the potential of the individual, greater 
opportunity for personal happiness, and a more 
stable society. There is clinical and experimental 
evidence to support such a contention. 

The study was designed to give a nation-wide 
picture of belief in or rejection of democratic 
values as opposed to totalitarian values on the 
part of seniors in high school. The choice of sub- 
ject for the study was based on the assumption 
that educators might benefit from the findings; 
and the beliefs of tomorrow’s citizens in this area 
are obviously important to all of society. 

The data for the thesis were obtained through 
the Purdue Opinion Poll. A group-administered 
questionnaire was answered during one class 
period. Sound methods of sample selection were 
followed in setting up the study. 

Precisely what the thesis attempted can be 
best set forth in Dr. Horton’s own words: “To 
measure certain aspects of youth’s attitude and 
ideology related to freedom, the Bill of Rights, 
general fascist ideology, acceptance of Marxian 
ideology, expression of anti-Communist feelings 
and chauvinistic patriotism. 

“To evaluate the adequacy of the scales for 
measuring these variables. 








This is the fourth of a continuing series of reports 
on recent research. These reports are being prepared 
by Professor Kenneth Sheldon for the Civic Educa- 
tion Center of Tufts University as a contribution to 
Social Education. 








“To determine the relationships among these 
attitudinal measures. 

“To investigate the correlates of the attitudes 
measured much as other personality characteris- 
tics and environmental factors are measured.” 

With these ends in mind, a 72-item question- 
naire was administered to more than 15,000 pu- 
pils in 103 high schools. The schools were 
chosen at random from a directory of United 
States secondary schools. The sample was widely 
distributed in a geographic sense. 

The findings were based on two samples chosen 
from respondents who were high school seniors. 

A sample of 300 replies was used for a prelim- 
inary analysis of the scales. 

Another sample of 1,000 replies was drawn for 
the analysis of the scales. The sampling of 300 
replies showed that the tools of measurement 
were ‘“quasi-scales.”” Their reliabilities were not 
high enough for predictive value in individual 
cases. However, they were adequate for the de- 
termination of group differences. 

For the purposes of this study, Dr. Horton 
classified liberal as meaning: “high agreement 
with Bill of Rights; rejection of fascist beliefs; 
low score on acceptance of Marx; less extreme 
feelings of anti-ccommunism and disagreement 
with chauvinistic super-patriotism.” 

The interrelationships discovered among the 
attitudes of the respondents were: “More liberal 
responses are most significantly related to the 
amount of education completed by the re- 
spondent’s mother, and to the knowledge of the 
score of the pupil. 

“More liberal responses are characteristic of 
respondents in the East and Mountain-Pacific 
areas. Least liberal responses are from respond- 
ents in the Midwest and the South. Rural pupils 
in these latter areas are least liberal of all pupils. 

“More liberal responses are more: frequently 
characteristic of pupils with no political party 
preference. [The Democratic affiliated students 
are next in liberal outlook, and those with Re- 
publican affiliations are least liberal.] 

“More liberal attitudes tend to be associated 
with lower intensity of religious beliefs, though 
the degree depends ip part on other variables 
such as knowledge score and the religious de- 
nomination in question. 
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“The completion of high school courses in Civ- 
ics or U. S. Government is not related to any of 
the attitudes measured in this study. There is no 
evidence of any positive effects of such courses of 
study upon the beliefs of the pupils so far as 
freedom guaranteed by the U. S. Constitution 
are concerned. 

“More liberal attitudes are characteristic of 
urban than of rural students. 

“Girls scored higher than boys in agreement 
with Bill of Rights, and also higher in agreement 
with items of general fascist ideology.” 

This latter item has some possible explana- 
tions that require further study: 

“The pattern of the replies of girls indicates 
that they may be of the authoritarian-liberal 
type. 

“The items in the Bill of Rights scale are such 
that the socially approved responses are more 
apparent to respondents as compared with items 
in the F (totalitarian) scale. This may lead to an 
investigation of the proposition that girls are 
more conforming than boys on items for which 
the socially approved responses are apparent.” 

The implications of these findings are: 

“A significant segment of U. S. high school 
seniors do not agree with the freedoms guar- 
anteed by the Bill of Rights. About one student 
in five disagrees. [On some items of the question- 
naire, the proportion of respondents in disagree- 
ment runs far higher.] 

“The students who reject freedom tend to ac- 
cept authoritarianism. 

“These same students tend to classify them- 
selves as the best Americans, and supporters of 
American democracy.” 

If citizenship is a prime concern of the schools 
—and certainly there is little other justification 
for the expenditure of public money on educa- 
tion—then this study poses some questions for 
educators. Should public education include sup- 
port for the democratic way of life when it is in- 
terpreted to mean those freedoms guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights? This means, among other 
things, respect for minority rights and tolerance 
for those belonging to groups other than our 
own. Are our schools a partial failure in this area 
when 20 percent of our seniors reject the values 
implicit in the Bill of Rights? 

What is wrong in our civics and government 
courses when they show no constructive effect on 
students in these courses? In fact, the study shows 
that students who have had civics and govern- 
ment courses tend to be less in agreement with 
the Bill of Rights than students who have not 


taken such courses. 

When ninth and twelfth-graders are compared 
in terms of their value judgments on freedom, 
we find that the acceptance of freedom’s values 
increases only slightly from grade to grade. But 
this increase in democratic outlook cannot be 
placed on the doorstep of education. Maturity 
alone might account for some of the increase in 
acceptance in such values. The selection of stu- 
dent through dropouts from grades g-12 could 
account for part of the increase in a belief in 
democracy. This is due to the fact that a ma- 
jority of school dropouts come from lower-in- 
come families with less parental education. Pu- 
pils from these backgrounds are the least likely 
to believe strongly in the freedoms of the Bill of 
Rights. 

The reviewer of this thesis suggests that pub- 
lic school educators are faced with the task of 
a more urgent development in the area of ap- 
preciation of the values of freedom as set forth 
in the Bill of Rights. This task probably should 
be undertaken on both an intellectual and an 
emotional basis through grades 6 to 12. Some 
schools are doing excellent work, but they are 
too few in the light of the findings of this study. 
This sort of planning and teaching will have to 
be better than average in al] respects to be prop- 
erly effective at the grade levels mentioned. 

Another task would be a careful and thor- 
oughly stimulating comparison of totalitarian 
philosophies and practices with those of democ- 
racy as we know it in the United States. We 
should as carefully teach about the pitfalls and 
false values of communism and fascism as we 
teach the values and virtues of democracy. Nor is 
there anything to be gained by ignoring the 
shortcomings of our own system of freedom. 
Rather, this is where our great strength mani- 
fests itself: We may recognize our faults, pub- 
licly criticize them, propose solutions, and dis- 
card our failures. All this can be done without 
recourse to bludgeons, bullets, political exile, 
and a general frustration among people who 
know remedies, but who dare not jeopardize 
their jobs, their families, or their lives by sug- 
gesting that something be done to provide for the 
welfare of the people at large. 

Are we making the most of our educational 
Opportunities as a nation in these areas? The 
answer is obvious when we realize that 20 per- 
cent of our high school seniors do not under- 
stand or agree with the powers and virtues of a 
way of life that has freedom for all the people 
as its greatest resource. 





Notes and News 


Merrill F. Hartshorn 








New Councils 


The National Council wishes to welcome 
several new councils to the roster of forward- 
looking organizations in the field of the social 
studies. Among them are the Kansas City, 
Kansas, Council; DuPage, Northern Illinois, and 
Southwestern Councils in Illinois; and Alachua, 
Jackson County, Escambia, Polk County, and 
Sarasota Councils in Florida. To the officers of 
each of these councils go the best wishes of the 
officers and headquarters staff of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 


Topeka 

The first program of the Topeka Council for 
the Social Studies during the present year fea- 
tured Marie Olson, Martha Shaler, and Ruth 
Shaler in a presentation of colored slides and a 
description of their summer spent studying at 
the University of Alaska. They also exhibited 
Alaskan handiwork. R.L. 


Florida 


The second annual, state-wide Social Studies 
Clinic of the Florida Council for the Social 
Studies was held November 7-8 at St. Petersburg 
and featured Dorothy McClure Fraser as con- 
sultant. 

The Clinic opened with a materials exhibit 
and was followed by committee meetings and 
conferences. Afterwards the first general session 
was held at which time Dr. Fraser discussed 
“Needed: An Articulated Program of Skill De- 
velopment in Social Studies, Grades 1-14.” 

On Saturday morning the gathering was di- 
vided into subject area group discussions in 
American history, basic education and core, 
civics, elementary social studies, geography, 
junior college social science, problems of Ameri- 
can democracy, and world history. These meet- 
ings were followed by special topics meetings on 
“A Fresh Look at Teaching About Florida,” 
“Effective Use of Group Work,” “Improving the 
Social Studies Curriculum,” ‘Meeting Reading 
Problems in the Social Studies,” “Testing and 
Evaluation in the Social Studies,” and “Under- 
standing the Middle East.” 


The luncheon session was presided over by 
Frank Henderson, President of the Pinellas 
County Council for the Social Studies, and fea- 
tured Dr. Fraser in a talk, “Challenges in Teach- 
ing About World Affairs.” J.RS. 


Wisconsin 


The Wisconsin Council for the Social Studies 
held a luncheon and sectional meeting for his- 
tory and civics sections at the meeting of the 
Wisconsin Education Association meeting in 
Milwaukee on November 6. 

Featured speakers at the luncheon were Norris 
S. Sanders and Richard Brown in a commentary 
on the results of two surveys of high school and 
college history teachers’ opinions of the high 
school history course. These surveys were carried 
out by the Advancement Committee of the Wis- 
consin Council and a committee of the Wiscon- 
sin Association of the Teachers of College 
History. 

The business meeting which followed elected 
officers for the ensuing year and heard a report 
by Eugene Iffland on “Recommendations Con- 
cerning Certification of Social Studies Teachers 
in Wisconsin Schools.” 

The afternoon meeting was addressed by 
Samuel P. McCutchen of the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University who discussed “So- 
cial Studies for Survival.” B.A. 


NCSS-AASA 


The National Council for the Social Studies is 
co-sponsoring a meeting during the sessions of 
the American Association of School Administra- 
tors in Atlantic City February 17. The topic of 
the session is “Basic Changes in American Life 
and Implications for Education.” Under the 
chairmanship of Roy A. Price of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, the speaker will be Howard E. Wilson, 
Dean of the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. Interro- 
gators will be Douglass B. Roberts, Glens Falls, 
New York; William H. Cartwright, Duke Uni- 
versity; Natt B. Burbank, Boulder, Colorado; 
Earl Funderburk, Asheville, North Carolina; 
and David Weingast, Newark, New Jersey. 
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New Jersey 

November 6 and 7 at Atlantic City saw the 
New Jersey Council for the Social Studies meet- 
ing at the time of the New Jersey Education 
Association sessions. The program included films 
and a display on Foreign Affairs under the di- 
rection of Harold M. Gore of the Foreign Re- 
lations Project of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

The speaker at the evening session was Clifton 
Daniels of The New York Times who discussed 
“United States—Soviet Relations.” 

The Friday meeting opened with a talk on 
“This Is New Jersey” by John T. Cunningham 
of the Newark News. The annual business meet- 
ing concluded the sessions. 

The New Jersey Council’s January meeting 
will be held at Newark State College and will 
concern itself with “Citizenship in Our Schools.” 
The March meeting is to be held at Glassboro 
State College and will center on discussions 
about ““The Development of South Jersey.” The 
April meeting will be a secondary school con- 
ference at Rutgers University. In May the 
Middle States Council for the Social Studies will 
be entertained by the New Jersey Council when 
it meets in Trenton. j.F. 


Southern University Chapter 
The Southern University Chapter of NCSS 
held its first Fall meeting early in October and 
re-elected —Thomas Todd as President. Shelby 


Lewis was elected vice-president; Demetria 
Hamilton, secretary; and Leslie G. Ferguson, 
treasurer. Faculty sponsors are Twiley W. Barker 
and Arthur Penson. The program of this meet- 
ing included a presentation by Earl Tolbert of 
kodachrome slides taken during a recent trip to 
Africa. J.K.A. 


Arizona 

At Arizona State University in Tempe on No- 
vember 1 the Arizona Council for the Social 
Studies became a formally organized state coun- 
cil affiliated with the National Council for the 
Social Studies. The ACSS adopted a constitu- 
tion and elected the following officers: William 
Duffen, Tucson, president; Jane Hunter, 
Phoenix, vice-president; Ida Mae Nowels, 
Tucson, secretary-treasurer. Jane Hunter served 
as delegate to the NCSS House of Delegates. 

Featured speaker on the program was Victor 
Kelley of the University of Arizona who dis- 
cussed ‘‘Education in the Soviet Union.’”’ Wilbur 


F. Murra also discussed the work of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 

At Arizona State College in Tempe on No- 
vember 18 Jack Allen, president of the National 
Council spoke on “A Renewal Program for 
Social Studies.” 


Illinois 


The Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
held its Fall conference at Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity in De Kalb October 10 and 11. 

At the opening general session a panel dis- 
cussion was featured on “What Should Social 
Studies Teachers Know About Africa?” Members 
of the panel included John Benben, head of the 
Department of Education at Northern Illinois 
University; Babatunde Williams, Professor of 
Social Sciences at Northern Illinois University; 
and Frank Eshelman of East Rockford High 
School at Rockford. 

Following the panel discussion were sixteen 
committee meetings on various topics of particu- 
lar interest to participants: American history, 
audio-visual materials, economic education, cur- 
riculum, geography, Illinois curriculum program, 
know Illinois, legislative, local-ICSS, and NCSS, 
resolutions, time and place of meetings, world 
history membership, constitutional committee, 
executive committee, and nomination committee. 

After a business meeting, John H. Haefner was 
presented as the luncheon speaker in a discussion 
of “Let’s Talk Sense about the Future of the 
Social Studies.” The sessions closed with a tour 
of the campus and buildings of Northern Illi- 
nois University. 

The Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
held its Spring meeting April 18-19, at Cham- 
paign. The opening session was a dinner meet- 
ing at which Norman A. Braebner of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois discussed ‘““The Teaching of 
Foreign Relations in the High School.” 

The keynote session presentation, ‘Develop- 
ing Critical Thinking through United States 
History,” was made by Lawrence Metcalf of the 
University of Illinois. Section meetings followed 
on “Localism in United States History,” ‘Eco- 
nomic Education through United States His- 
tory,” “Historiography and the Historical 
Method in High School History,” “Developing 
Critical Thought in United States History,” 
“The Foreign Relations Project and Its Rela- 
tions to United States History,” “Illinois His- 
tory and Its Use in the Classroom,” ‘Teaching 
International Relations in the High School,” 
“The Place of the Indian in United States His- 
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tory—and Recent Research in Illinois Indians,” 
“Points of Emphasis in the Teaching of United 
States History in the Elementary School,” and 
“Avenues of Approach for Teaching United 
States History in the Junior High School.” 

The sessions closed with a luncheon meeting 
at which Albert Brown, vice-president of the 
Illinois Council for the Social Studies presided. 
After remarks by Clarence Stegmeir, president of 
the Council, John H. O’Connor of Champaign 
Senior High School introduced the speaker, John 
A. Kinneman of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, who talked on “Geographic Emphasis in 
United States History.” 

The program chairman for this meeting was 
John O’Connor. CS. 


New York State Council 


The Annual Meeting of the New York State 
Council for the Social Studies will be held at the 
Sheraton-McAlpine Hotel in New York City on 
February 13 and 14. On Friday, February 13, the 
meeting will open with three “special interest” 
meetings in the afternoon. The first of these 
will be called “The Supervisor Assists the Class- 
room Teacher”; the second, “The Classroom 
Teacher Meets the Needs of the Gifted’; and the 
third, ‘“The Classroom Teacher Meets the Needs 
of the Slow Learner.” 

The first general session will convene at 8:00 
p.M. in the Grand Ballroom of the hotel. After a 
welcome by Dr. William Hamm, Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools of New York City, the 
principal address will be delivered by Dr. Her- 
rick B. Young, President cf the Western College 
for Women in Oxford, Ohio. Dr. Young has re- 
cently returned from Africa, and his topic will be 
“Emerging Africa.” 

Saturday morning section meetings will begin 
at g:o00 A.M. There will be four of these so ar- 
ranged that the membership may attend a ses- 
sion of each. The first of these section meetings 
will deal with “The Newspaper in the Class- 
room’; the second with “The Implication and 
Use of Educational Television”; the third with 
“The Implication and Use of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials’; and the final one with “The Duplicated 
Visual Supplement.” 

The business meeting will precede the lunch- 
eon meeting which will be held in the Ballroom. 
At the luncheon, the principal address will be 
given by James Parton, President of the Ameri- 
can Heritage Publishing Company. 

The meeting is being co-sponsored by the As- 
sociation of ‘Teachers of Social Studies in New 


York City, the Long Island Council for the So- 
cial Studies, the Rockland County Council for 
the Social Studies, and the Westchester County 
Council for the Social Studies. The general chair- 
man of the meeting is the Second Vice-President 
of the State Council, Jack Arneth of Carle Place 
(N.Y.) High School. J.P.A. 


ATSS 


The October meeting of the Association of 
Teachers of Social Studies in the City of New 
York was held the 17th. Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn Oka, 
Labor Education Specialist of Donnell Library 
Center, Philip Groisser of Lafayette High School, 
and Mrs. Marjorie W. Langley of The New York 
Times discussed the topic “Teaching Current 
Affairs.” An added feature of the meeting was an 
exhibit of free instructional materials. A.P. 


Middle States 


The Fall meeting of the Middle States Council 
for the Social Studies was held October 17-19 at 
Woodside Manor in Schwenkville, Pennsylvania. 
Meetings of the Executive Committee of the 
Council were held. Samuel Engle Burr, Jr. spoke 
on “A Re-evaluation of Colonel Aaron Burr.” 
Edna Carter, vice-president of the Middle States 
Council, also presented a talk on “A Teacher’s 
View of Europe 1958.” A further feature of this 
weekend meeting was a drive to the National 
Historical Site, Hopewell Village, where Robert 
D. Ronsheim, Park Historian, guided the group 
on a tour of the early American iron making 
“plantation.” M.H. 


Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Council for the Social Studies 
met during the meeting of the Oklahoma Edu- 
cation Association in Oklahoma City October 25. 

The business meeting was concerned with the 
need for vitalizing the state organization. Presi- 
dent Frances Trawick of Bartlesville appointed 
an executive committee to formulate plans for a 
fine representation of members of the Oklahoma 
Council at the NCSS Annual Meeting in Kansas 
City in 1959. It was proposed that teachers who 
wish to make suggestions along this line send 
them to the chairman of this committee, Carl 
Oliver, Supervisor of Secondary Social Studies, 
Education Service Center, 410 South Cincinnati 
Avenue, Tulsa. 

One hundred and seventy-five teachers of sec- 
ondary high school and college social studies heard 
NCSS president Jack Allen’s address, “Renewal 
Program for the Social Studies.” 
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The planning committee of the Oklahoma 
Council which made arrangements for this ses- 
sion include Carl Oliver, Tulsa, Chairman; Mrs. 
I. L. Capps, Ada; Floyd Focht, Ponca City; 
Duane Weinert, Oklahoma City; John Morris, 
Oklahoma University; Frances Trawick, Bartles- 
ville; Mrs. Inez Richmond, Ada; Joyce Sherwin, 
Bartlesville; and Mabel Huff, Hobart. 

P.J. and F.T. 


Southern Pennsylvania 


The Southern Pennsylvania Council for the 
Social Studies held its spring meeting at the State 
Teachers College at Millersville on May g. After 
an opening business meeting, panel discussion 
groups considered “The Increasing Importance 
of Social Studies Teaching.”” Members of the 
elementary group included Robert V. Duffey of 
Temple University, Chairman; Mrs. Dorothy 
Kohr of Lebanon; and Earl F. Hartlaub of York 
Township. The secondary group included Abram 
J. Foster of Millersville State Teachers College, 
Chairman; Barry Miller of Denver; and Stewart 
Askins of Shippensburg. The luncheon speaker 
was NCSS President-Elect Howard H. Cummings 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 

During the business meeting the Southern 


Pennsylvania Council voted to form eastern and 
western divisions of the organization. 
J. E. W. and C. M. M. 


Indiana 


The Indiana Council for the Social Studies 
met at Indianapolis April 18-19. The theme of 
the convention was “The Dignity and Worth of 
the Individual.” 

The meeting opened with greetings from War- 
ren Klein, president of the Council, and Dean 
Smith, principal of the host high school. Judge 
John R. Niblak then spoke on the “Decline and 
Fall of the American Republic.” 

Saturday’s sessions included a business meeting 
with reports from local councils and an address 
by Howard W. Bates of Bobbs-Merrill Co. titled 
“Some Aspects of the Continental Army.” This 
address was followed by a TV panel. “What Do 
We Expect from the Social Studies? Are We Get- 
ting It?”” Members of the panel were: Moderator, 
Robert LaFollette, Ball State Teachers College; 
William H. Book, Executive Vice-President of 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce; Paul E. 
Johnson, Assistant Superintendent of the Indian- 
apolis Public Schools; Ralph W. Husted, Presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis Board of School Com- 
missioners; Logan Steele, President of the Metro- 


politan School District; Frances Taylor, Chair- 
man, Social Studies Department, Hammond 
High School; and George Waller Chairman, De- 
partment of Science, Butler University. 
Council officers elected were Willard Gam- 
bold, president, Indianapolis Public Schools; 
Dean Crawford, Ball State Teachers College, 
vice-president; Marie Edwards, Lew Wallace 
School, Gary, secretary; and James Hill, Ham- 
mond High School, treasurer. W.G. 


John Hay Fellows Program 


As holders of John Hay Fellowships, approxi- 
mately 60 public high school teachers in 1959-60 
will have a year’s study in the humanities at five 
university centers: Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, 
Northwestern, and Yale. 

In addition, in 1959 and 1960, 40 to 50 high 
school teachers and administrators will partici- 
pate under the expanded John Hay Fellows Pro- 
gram in each of these summer institutes in the 
humanities. 

Applicants for Fellowships and for the sum- 
mer institutes should be not over 50 years of age 
and should have had at least five years of high 
school teaching experience, the last two in the 
present employing system. They should be in 
schools which are sound academically and are 
interested in making use of good teachers. 

Teachers from Arizona, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, the District of Columbia, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New York 
(outside metropolitan New York City), North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania (as far east as Wil- 
liamport, Harrisburg, and York), Texas and 
Washington are eligible for John Hay Fellow- 
ships and for the summer institutes. For informa- 
tion write to Charles R. Keller, Director, John 
Hay Fellows Program, g Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Send in notes on the activities of 
your school or organization and other items of 
general interest to social studies teachers. Mail 
your contributions as early as possible to Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary, NCSS, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Contributors to this issue: Ruth Litchen, J. R. 
Skretting, Beth Arveson, Joseph Fiorentino, 
James K. Anthony, Clarence Stegmeir, Jacob P. 
Arneth, Albert Post, Muriel Hoover, Pauline 
Jackson and Frances Trawick, Joseph E. Walker 
and C. Maxwell Myers, and Willard Gambold. 





Pamphlets and Government Publications 
| Manson Van B. Jennings 








World Affairs 


Present plans call for the Foreign Relations 
Project of the North Central Association to re- 
lease three new booklets by the time this appears 
in print. Selling for 50 cents each (45 cents in 
sets of go or more) and available from Science 
Research Associates (57 West Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 11), the new publications include one on 
Western Europe, one on Southeast Asia, and a 
revision of Our American Foreign Policy. This 
will bring the total to seven booklets developed 
by the NCA Foreign Relations Project, booklets 
that have been written for use by secondary 
school youth and that have already demonstrated 
their value as a basic reading resource. A 
teacher’s guide is available with each title. 

Written for members of the armed forces, but 
useful to high school students, A Pocket Guide 
to the Middle East (U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25: 161 p. 50 cents) provides 
an introduction to the Middle East—its peoples, 
customs, governments, traditions, and points of 
interest. Generous use of illustrations enhances 
the readability of the text. 

A recent issue of the State Department's pe- 
riodical, Background, is devoted to The Role of 
the United States in World Affairs (Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 26 p. 25 cents). 
This review touches a good many subjects, in- 
cluding world trade, disarmament, the Soviet 
challenge, the United Nations, the Atomic 
Energy Agency, and our “Concept of Leader- 
ship.” 

Also from the Department of State, Disarma- 
ment—the Intensified Effort, 1955-1958 (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25: 65 p. 
go cents) begins with a chapter on “A Decade of 
Deadlock, 1945-1955” and is followed with an 
account of evolving U.S. disarmament policy 
during the past three years and of negotiations 
carried on within the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission and its Subcommittee. In its 
conclusions, this pamphlet reassures us that “the 
United States faces the challenge of the future, 
firm in the belief that mankind will eventually 
achieve the peace it so earnestly desires. The 
United States will! continue to exert every effort 
to achieve that urgent objective.” 


United Nations ... Meeting Place of 81 Coun- 
tries (Government Printing Office, Washington 
25: 10 cents) is a leaflet that lists the 81 member 
countries and cites some of the highlights of the 
record of the United Nations. 


League of Women Voters 


Among the far-flung activities of the non- 
partisan League of Women Voters (1026 17th St., 
N.W., Washington 6) is the publication of book- 
lets available to the public at large as well as to 
their membership. Close-up of Washington (48 
p. 25 cents) describes the ten square miles of real 
estate where the words of “the Constitution—a 
thing of words on parchment—T[are] translated 
into stone and steel.” Know Your River Basin 
(20 p. 25 cents) provides an outline for study, a 
kind of do-it-yourself pamphlet for studying and 
analyzing the river basin in which one may live. 
New Perspectives in Foreign Policy (48 p. 50 
cents) is a large, slick-paper publication that 
should prove an invaluable resource in the study 
of our foreign policy. The last half a dozen pages 
present organizational charts that help us ana- 
lyze how foreign policy is made and make sug- 
gestions for additional reading. 


Vocational Guidance 


The U.S. Department of Labor sponsors the 
publication of numerous materials concerned 
with vocational guidance. Several months ago we 
reviewed their very ambitious Occupational Out- 
look Handbook (697 p. $4), which is now availa- 
ble in the form of 65 separate reprints. The 
Handbook itself gives information on employ- 
ment outlook, earnings, how to qualify for em- 
ployment, and nature of the work in about 500 
occupations and 25 major industries. In reprint 
form, the contents have been divided into 65 
sections, varying in price from five to 40 cents 
each. Upon request, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the Department of Labor (Washington 
25) will send an order form and a description of 
these reprints. The Handbook and the reprints 
may be purchased from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, or from any one of the regional 
offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, or San Francisco. 
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Other recently published guidance materials 
sponsored by the Department of Labor—some- 
times in cooperation with other Departments— 
and purchasable from the Government Printing 
Office (Washington 25) include: Mathematics 
and Your Career (10 p. 10 cents), 1958 Hand- 
book on Women Workers (153 p. 45 cents), Wo- 
men in Legal Work (34 p. 20 cents), Nurses and 
Other Hospital Personnel (27 p. 15 cents), and 
Memo To: Communities—Re: The Nurse Short- 
age (leaflet, 5 cents). As a periodical, the Occupa- 
tional Outlook Quarterly ($1 a year, or 30 cents 
per issue) provides current information on em- 
ployment trends and outlook. The September 
1958 issue, for example, features articles under 
such titles as, “How Automation Will Affect 
Officeworkers,” “Employment Outlook for Bio- 
logical Scientists,” and “Careers for Women in 
Science.” 


Labor Relations 

Two publications of the AFL-CIO (815 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6) have recently come to our 
attention. Why Unions? (18 p. free) is a basic 
pamphlet that admittedly does little more than 
skim the surface of labor’s record, thinking, and 
goals. It does, however, provide orientation and 
introductory material that is readable and 
thought provoking. From the Industrial Union 
Department of the AFL-CIO (same address) 
comes Labor, Big Business and Inflation (34 p. 
free). The tone of this pamphlet and its contents 
can be gleaned from this quotation on its first 
page: “The vicious campaign to persuade the 
public that labor is responsible for inflation is 
also a part of big business’ now apparently never 
ending effort to discredit and weaken unions. As 
we shall see, the charge is groundless. Organized 
labor opposes inflation and those policies and 
practices which encourage it.” 

The text of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as Amended (15, p. 10 cents) is available 
from the Government Printing Office (Washing- 
ton 25). In the 20 years this act has been effec- 
tive, basic principles remain substantially un- 
changed, but coverage has been somewhat ex- 
tended. The greatest change over the 20-year 
period is found in the definition of the mini- 
mum wage. In the first year the act was effective, 
though the ideal was a minimum of 40 cents per 
hour and a 4o-hour week, the minimum wage 
was set at 25 cents per hour for a 44-hour week. 
Not until two years later did the 4o0-cent an hour 
wage and 40-hour week become mandatory. Now, 
however, while the 40-hour work week remains, 


the minimum wage of $1 per hour has been ef- 
fective since 1956. 

The Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions (704 South Sixth St., Champaign, III.) of 
the University of Illinois makes available many 
inexpensive materials on labor relations that are 
useful to teachers and students. An example of 
a title prepared for students is the list of selected 
readings for high schools on the subject of 
“Union Security vs. Compulsory Unionism: the 
‘Right to Work’ Issue”’ (20 p. 10 cents, mimeo- 
graphed). Although this issue may appear to 
have been settled in some states last November, 
this well selected, carefully annotated set of 
readings should have continuing usefulness. 

For teachers and college students, the Insti- 
tute’s (see address above) Lecture Series and Re- 
print Series (10 cents per title) offer valuable in- 
terpretive and factual material. Milton Derber’s 
“Right and Wrong in Labor Relations” (19 p.) 
and David Dolnick’s “Implications of Negotiated 
Profit-Sharing Plans” (14 p.) are two fine examples 
of mimeographed pamphlets in the Lecture Series. 
In the Reprint Series, more than 60 titles have 
been released so far. Typical titles in this Series 
are The Union Business Agent’s Perspective of 
His Job and Building Industry Apprenticeships 
in the U.S.A. and Western Australia. 


Miscellaneous Materials 

Each year we cite the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States and the United States Govern-' 
ment Organization Manual as soon as we can 
after the new editions are announced, for we 
feel that these represent two almost indispensa- 
ble references for the social studies classroom, or 
if not for the classroom, certainly for the library. 
The 1958 Abstract, which is the standard sum- 
mary of statistics on social, economic and politi- 
cal organization of the United States, has 1,040 
pages and sells in cloth for $3.75. The 1958-59 
edition of the Manual, which describes the his- 
tory, organization and key personnel of all gov- 
ernment agencies, runs to 791 pages and costs 
$1.50. Both are purchasable from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office (Washington 25). 

Also available from the Government Printing 
Office are three “Charters of Freedom: facsimile 
reproductions of the Nation’s freedom docu- 
ments.” Closely resembling the original docu- 
ments, the following are available: The Bill of 
Rights 33 x 31 in. 45 cents); The Constitution of 
the United States 38 x 31 in. 45 cents); and the 
Declaration of Independence (35 x 29 in. 45 
cents). 





Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


The Steam Age. (History of Transportation, 
Part I) 17 minutes; color and black-and-white. 
May be rented through educational film librar- 
ies in most states. Encylopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 

A motion picture on the history of transporta- 
tion should give the viewer a sense of the slow, 
laborious struggle by generations of men to over- 
come the obstacles of nature and to achieve 
speed and comfort in the means of travel. 
Further, it should impart a feeling of romance; it 
should be a good story filled with interesting 
episodes in man’s march forward. The Steam 
Age fulfills the foregoing requirements—and 
more. It is a vibrant tale full of meaningful 
scenes made more meaningful through a com- 
mentary which is well conceived and well exe- 
cuted. 

The film opens with a sequence showing coast- 
to-coast jet flights, express train travel, and autos 
moving over fine highways. Quickly, it turns the 
clock backward to compare twentieth-century 
travel in America with that which the early set- 
tlers found when they landed on these shores. 
The early Indian is seen moving by canoe or 
trudging wearily overland by foot. The point is 
made that lack of transportation led to poor 
communication. Consequently, the Indians lived 
in many separate tribes, with different languages 
and customs, isolated by the natural barrier of 
distance. 

The first settlers brought the sailing vessel, the 
wheel, and the beast of burden. In rapid succes- 
sion we then see the forward strides which were 
taken as steam was applied to water transporta- 
tion. That these forward steps were not always 
smooth nor straightforward is indicated by show- 
ing unsuccessful attempts at invention and catas- 
trophes such as the fire which swept the ill-fated 
Great Eastern, a trans-Atlantic steamer which 
perished in flames. Of special interest, too, are 
are scenes of early canals, Mississippi River 
steamboats, and the growth of cargo docks in 
inland cities such as Cincinnati. 

Steam power was slower to be applied to land 
vehicles because of the greater power necessary 


to overcome friction and to turn wheels. Rail- 
roads were first invented for use with horses, but 
in the 1830's successful steam locomotives were 
built, and the battle between the railroads and 
the steamboats began. Animated maps show the 
growth of railroad track mileage, and we see 
prints of the first transcontinental track being 
built just after the Civil War. More animation 
shows the growth in railroad mileage to 1880, to 
1900, and then to 1920, the peak of railroading 
when there were 250,000 miles of track. The film 
ends with a montage of modern trains. 

One wishes that there were less prints and 
more “live’’ shots of great smoking trains. The 
romance of the great railroad period would cer- 
tainly burn more brightly in the classrooms and 
in the hearts of pupils as “iron horses” roared 
across the screen. Actually, one is grateful that 
the film is as good as it is, even while wishing 
for improvement. It does carry the sweep of his- 
tory. It is excellent for overview, or review of a 
phase of American history which played such a 
great part in the growth of our country. Along 
with Part II, The Gasoline Age, it furnishes pupils 
with a good summary of the changes which have 
taken place in the short time our nation has 
been in existence. 


Motion Pictures 


Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 


Citizenship In Action. 24 minutes; sale, $100. Shows 
the opportunities offered high school students to partici- 
pate in citizenship activities through the student council. 
A committee reports on schoo] citizenship to a social 
studies class. The work of the council is then pictured. 
Final scenes show the application of the qualities of good 
citizenship in everyday school situations. 


Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. So. Water St., 
Chicago 1. 

The Story of Our Money System. 11 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $55; color, $100. How our unified money 
system developed is carefully traced from the ancient 
practice of bartering to the convenient forms of exchange 
used today. The early use of animals and other mediums 
of exchange are illustrated. Shows the development of 
metal coins, the English pound, the Pine Tree Shilling 
of New England, and the adoption of the dollar unit in 
America. 
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The Vikings and Their Explorations. 11 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $55; color, $100. Sailing from what is 
now Scandinavia, the bold and resourceful Viking warriors 
of the ninth and tenth centuries influenced the history 
of many modern-day nations. Through costumed dramati- 
zations and authentic Viking artifacts, aspects of Norse 
culture are traced. Home life, manners and dress, and 
various explorations are recreated. The film culminates 
in Lief Ericson’s discovery of the North American conti- 
nent nearly 500 years before the voyage of Columbus. 

Making Sense With Outlines. 11 minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $55; color, $100. A planned visit to a fruit farm 
leads a class to organize their findings in outline form. 
Reasons for a breakdown of the subject matter into 
major topics and sub-topics with the proper lettering and 
punctuation are emphasized. The outline leads to greater 
enjoyment of the trip, and later to organizing other sub- 
jects of class interest. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1144 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 

Children of Scotland. 15 minutes; color or black-and- 
white; rental: apply. The story of life and work in a 
Scottish fishing village. We see the work of the fishermen 
through the eyes of two boys and a girl. Sequences follow 
the children in their home life, in school, on a visit to 
a large fishmarket, and to a coastal shipbuilding town. 

The Development of Transportation. 11 minutes; ren- 
tal: apply. This film traces the history of transportation 
from early times to the present. It stresses the way in 
which man has overcome natural barriers. The final se- 
quence shows atomic-powered ships, and rocket power 
which reaches a speed of 18,000 miles an hour. 

Canada: The Atlantic Provinces. 16 minutes; rental: 
apply. Shows fishing, forest industries, and agriculture. 
Includes the place of Newfoundland as a part of Canada. 

Canada: The Pacific Provinces. 16 minutes; rental: ap- 
ply. Scenes of lumbering and fishing, mining and indus- 
try, agriculture and transportation. Also includes scenes 
of Vancouver and tourist attractions. 


Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46 
St., New York 36. 

Dollars and Sense. A series of 14 films originally pro- 
duced “live” on television. Contact district Federal Reserve 
Bank to borrow the film. Titles are “Economics, What Is 
It?” “Our Expanding Economy,” “Prosperity and Depres- 
sion,” “The Search for Economic Security,” “The Budget 
and Taxes,” “Automation,” “Our Natural Resources,” 
“World Trade and Tariffs,” “What Lies Ahead.” The re- 
maining five programs were sponsored by the New York 
Stock Exchange and tell the story of the Exchange. . 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36. 

The Snob. 14 minutes; color or black-and-white; rental: 
apply for address of source nearest you. Through the 
story of a high school girl whose attitude toward her 
schoolmates causes her to be labeled a “snob,” the basic 
problem of snobbery is explored. 


Sterling Movies, U.S.A., Inc., 43 West 61st St., 
New York 23. 
Desert Horizons. 30 minutes; color; free loan. The 


story of Saudi Arabia’s development over the past 30 
years and the part oil has played in its history. 


How to Invest. 30 minutes; color; free loan. Answers 
questions about stocks, bonds, and investing. 


United World Films, Inc., Educational Depart- 
ment, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29. 

The Water People. 10 minutes; rental: apply nearest 
educational film library. A “close up” of life aboard a 
small Chinese junk. A revealing and intimate study of a 
typical family, one of the thousands living all their lives 
on a tiny sampan. How they sleep, cook, eat, and earn a 
living is shown. 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 


Maintaining Grassed Waterways. 7 minutes; color; sale, 
$60. A conservation film showing how a good stand of 
grass prevents erosion. 

Irrigation Practice. 28 minutes; color; sale, $200. Shows 
each necessary step in correct irrigation practices. 

Valley of Still Waters. 22 minutes; color; sale, $175. 
Designed to persuade the people in waterlands all over 
the country to take positive action toward watershed de- 
velopment. 


The Venard Organization, Peoria, Illinois. 

The Shadow of a Pioneer. 14 minutes; free loan. The 
development of the wire fence industry is told in histori- 
cal perspective. 


Filmstrips 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 


The American Revolution: A Picture History. A set of 
six filmstrips in color, produced in collaboration with the 
editors of American Heritage magazine. Price per set, 
$36. Titles are “Cause of the Revolution,” “The War 
from Lexington to Princeton,” “The Declaration of In- 
dependence,” “The War from Saratoga to Valley Forge,” 
“The War at Sea,” “The War in the South.” 

The Civil War. Set of 8 filmstrips in color, produced 
in collaboration with Bruce Catton, Editor of American 
Heritage. Questions for review and discussion are included 
at the end of each filmstrip. Price per set, $48. Titles are 
“Cause of the Civil War,” “From Bull Run to Antietam,” 
“From Shiloh to Vicksburg,” “The Civil War at Sea,” 
“Gettysburg,” “Sherman’s March to the Sea,” “The Road 
to Appomattox,” “The Reconstruction Period.” 

Impressions of Holland. Set of five filmstrips in color 
Sale, $30 per set. Titles are “Glimpses of Holland,” “Am- 
sterdam,” “Holland: Flower Center of Europe,” “Holland: 
Land of Tulips,” “Costumes and Customs of Old Hol- 
land.” 

Cities of Europe. Set of seven filmstrips in color, Sale, 
$42 per set. Titles are “Rome: the City,” “Paris,” “Vi- 
enna,” “London,” “Madrid,” “Toledo, Fortress City of 
Spain,” “Granada and Alhambra.” 


Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 


Dollars for Health. Free Loan. Tells the stories of 
three teen-agers and their families who face the problem 
of meeting the costs of medical care. The objective of 
the filmstrip is to arouse student interest in the problems 
arising from ill health and accidents and to encourage 
these young people to seek answers to the questions 
raised. 





SIGHT AND SOUND IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46 
St., New York 36. 

Our Growing America. Sale, $15. Accompanying sound 
tape, $5. In 150 frames this filmstrip shows the function- 
ing of the American economic system, the reason for its 
growth and factors contributing to its instability. The 
roles of consumer, business and public policy in main- 
taining growth and stability are highlighted and many 
current problems pointed‘ out. Excellent for introducing 
economic concepts and stimulating discussion of current 
issues at high school and college level. Available in one 
continuous, 40-minute filmstrip or in three parts. 
Museum Extension Service, 10 East 43rd St., New 
York 17. 

Maps and How to Use Them. A set of 10 filmstrips in 
color, produced in cooperation with the American Geo- 
graphical Society. Sale, $35 per set, or $5 each. Titles are 
“What a Map Is,” “Elements of a Map,” “Common 
Maps,” “Maps of Physical Features,” “Maps for Special 
Purposes,” “The Globe,” “Using the Globe,” “Flat Map 
of a Round Globe,” “Maps for the Air Age,” “Maps 
Through the Ages.” 

Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 Helena 
‘« St., Madison 4, Wisconsin. 

Washington State. Sale, $3.50. Discusses geography, 
natural resources, the leading sources of income, educa- 
tion, cities, tourist attractions, and historical landmarks. 

Your United Nations. Sale, $3.50. An up-to-date re- 
vision of a filmstrip treating not only the buildings and 
agencies of the U.N., but also showing examples of its 
contributions to world society. 


Of All Things 


Write to the Audio-Visual service, University 
of Illinois (Extension Division, Champaign, IIli- 
nois) for a free copy of a new 55-page booklet 
listing 1,711 pre-recorded tapes available for class- 
room use. A large number are suitable for use in 
social studies classes. 

“Educational Aids for Schools and Colleges” 
is the title of a new catalog available from the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 2 East 
48th St., New York 17. A list of films on Ameri- 
can industry is included. A rental fee of $1.50 
is charged for each film. 

Walt Sterling (224 Haddon Road, Woodmere, 
Long Island) is now featuring natural color slides 
of his travels to 35 countries throughout the 
world. Send a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
for catalog. 

International Productions Company (2527 
Honolulu Ave., Montrose, California) offers com- 
plete teaching kits for elementary school use. 
Each kit includes 10 full-color study prints (11 
by 14 inches), a color filmstrip, and a teacher's 
manual, Titles now available are “Boats, Ships, 
and Harbors,” “Trucks and the Motor Age,” 
“The Freight Train as a Carrier of Goods,” “Air- 
planes and the Airport.” Each kit costs $25. 


HARD BOTTOM 
(Continued from page 4) 


States is going to have to move much faster than 
it is now doing or run the risk of losing out all 
over tie world. Washington officials in charge of 
plans to meet the Russian challenge are worried, 
he writes. “They are worried perhaps fifty per- 
cent by what the Russians will do. But also they 
are worried at least fifty percent by what we 
may fail or neglect to do.” 

Maybe it is time for those of us who teach the 
social studies to share some of this worry, for 
when we talk of what the United States is going 
to do, we are talking about what we, the Ameri- 
can people, are prepared to do. There is plenty 
of evidence to indicate that as of now a large 
proportion of the public has little understanding 
of our Foreign Aid Program, and, perhaps as an 
inevitable consequence, little inclination to 
spend money for foreign aid. When the question 
of foreign aid comes up in Congress too many 


Congressmen and too many of their constituents 
raise objections on the ground that the United 
States should not “play Santa Claus” to the rest 
of the world. 

There is room in most, perhaps all, social 
studies programs for much greater attention to 
our Foreign Aid Program and to our Reciprocal 
Trade Program. There is much greater need in 
most, if not all, of our social studies classes for 
the “psychological reorientation” that the 
authors of World in Turmoil warn us that we 
as a people urgently need. Perhaps if we do a 
good job in our teaching, young Americans will 
be able to teach the older generation some of the 
lessons all of us had better learn quickly. 

“There is a_ solid bottom everywhere,” 
Thoreau wrote. We as a people had better begin 
soon to find that solid bottom and take our 
stand on it. 
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I. FREEDOM AND THE LAW 


In Moscow, in the year 1885, a gentleman 
named Achkin was exiled to Siberia because he 
was “‘suspected of the intention to put himself 
into an illegal situation.” Since the accused was 
three steps removed from the actual commission 
of a crime, this charge was probably the greatest 
verbal triple play in the history of legal sport. 
Certainly, it retired the side of Achkin with dra- 
matic finality. 

We Americans, reassured by the garbled 
sounds of children obediently reciting lines from 
our documents of freedom, may prefer to ignore 
the Achkin case as being unrelated to our lives. 
And yet, there is increasing evidence that the 
point of view that condemned Achkin is still 
alive today. Indeed, it has been made quite clear 
—in solemn courts and bold-faced headlines— 
that many people do not accept the principle of 
legal protection for all men. 

It seems appropriate, therefore, that the two 
books chosen for feature reviews this month are 
concerned with the problem of freedom and the 
law. They are: The Right of the People by Wil- 
liam O. Douglas and Freedom, Virtue and the 
First Amendment by Walter Berns. Our re- 
viewers are Daniel M. Berman, special writer 
for the Washington Post and member of the his- 
tory department at Washington College, Mary- 
land; and Robert Keohane, chairman of the 
Social Science department, Shimer College, 
Illinois. 
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Freedom, Virtue and the First Amendment. By 
Walter Berns. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
Press, 1957. 264 p. $4.00. 


By Daniel M. Berman 


Critics of the Supreme Court have had their 
number significantly augmented by a recruit of 
impressive intellect, erudition, and courage. 
Walter Berns, assistant professor of political 
science at Yale University, seems to possess an 
especially copious endowment of the last-named 
quality. For, in his first book, he has not hesi- 
tated to reopen an issue which most Americans 


thought had been permanently settled—the de- 
sirability of freedom of expression—and to take 
on a formidable array of adversaries, including 
John Milton, John Stuart Mill, Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Mr. Justice Holmes. 

Most of the public officials and intellectuals 
whose daggers made gashes in the First Amend- 
ment during the Cold War years felt compelled 
to pay the most fulsome tributes to freedom even 
as they hacked away at its vitals. Always they 
said it was necessary to abridge the freedom of 
this, that, or the other group in order to pre- 
serve the freedom of the rest of us, or to safe- 
guard the freedom of the nation, or to obtain 
some other desideratum with freedom in its 
name. But Mr. Berns does not stoop to such 
hypocrisy. His Freedom, Virtue and the First 
Amendment is a frontal attack on the very 
desirability of freedom of expression. 

Mr. Berns denies emphatically that society’s 
aim should be the enlargement of freedom. In 
his view, freedom is a means, not an end. As 
such, it must be tested in every situation in terms 
of whether it will produce desirable results. “De- 
sirable results,’ to Mr. Berns, has no pragmatic 
or utilitarian connotation. Its association, rather, 
is almost theological. For the end of govern- 
mental action, he asserts, should be the propaga- 
tion of “virtue.” 

Declaring oneself in favor of virtue may seem 
little more significant than going on record as 
opposed to sin. But Mr. Berns is supporting far 
more than virtue; what he is endorsing is gov- 
ernment’s right to decide what constitutes virtue— 
even when such a determination forecloses the 
liberty of others to disagree. 

Mr. Berns simply does not believe that virtue 
is ascertained by majority vote. He is willing 
for the people to tell him who is to be the next 
President, but he balks at being told what is 
right and what is wrong. For his authority on 
that score, he relies on that battered backstop, 
natural law. 

Because natural law is the author’s friend, 
Supreme Court justices who prefer the written 
word of the Constitution to extra-sensory per- 
ceptions of what is right are, quite naturally, 
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his foes. Men like Hugo L. Black and William 
O. Douglas, who interpret the First Amendment 
as meaning exactly what it says (“Congress shall 
make no law... . abridging the freedom of speech 
or the press . . .”), become targets for his sharp- 
est arrows. Mr. Berns “suspects, but cannot yet 
prove” that the First Amendment, which these 
justices consider so far-reaching, was intended 
to bar only prior restraints on free expression; 
the reviewer suspects that the author’s researches 
will tend to confirm his suspicions. 

When Mr. Berns tackles opponents as for- 
midable as Black and Douglas, one might 
imagine that he would embrace whatever allies 
seemed in general agreement with his point of 
view. But not our author. Mr. Berns, for ex- 
ample, has no respect for those who circumvent 
the proscriptions of the First Amendment with 
Mr. Justice Holmes’ “clear and present danger” 
doctrine. It is not necessary, he insists, for gov- 
ernment to prove that a speech poses an im- 
mediate menace to the national security in order 
to curb it. 

It may be noted in passing that extreme liber- 
tarians are as disenchanted with the Holmes test 
as Berns is. For the fact is that the doctrine has 
proved totally worthless in protecting the most 
significant kind of speech—the advocacy of revo- 
lutionary doctrine. Each generation has a 
tendency to consider its witches real and the 
danger they pose “clear and present.” Perhaps 
the only effective defense of free expression is 
one which denies to the community the right to 
deprive itself of any viewpoint whatever, even 
if there is unanimous agreement that a particu- 
lar opinion constitutes a grave threat to the 
totem of the moment. : 

Such an absolutist approach, however, gener- 
ally rests on the hope that, in the final analysis, 
the people will make intelligent decisions. This 
involves more faith in the popular wisdom than 
Mr. Berns possesses. He cannot believe that ob- 
jective Good will necessarily be the most popular 
item in what Mr. Justice Holmes called “the 
marketplace of ideas.” Since there is no reason 
to think that the people will make the “right” 
selection, preservation of free competition in 
ideas is clearly an unworthy aim for government 
to pursue. And, says Mr. Berns, it is an immoral 
one too, for it assumes that there are no absolute 
standards by which ideas can be judged. “Dis- 
agreement is only a matter of taste: some people 
like Headquarters Detective and that is fine, and 
some people like Shakespeare, and that is fine. 
Everything is fine except suppression of liberty.” 
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Mr. Berns recommends that government un- 
dertake the moral education of its people and 
stop trying to act the part of impartial umpire. 
Just as the school teacher (at least in the pre- 
Dewey era) knew that he was supposed to 
teach his pupils and not vice versa, government 
should recognize that it has little of importance 
to learn from its subjects. It should make sure 
that it is doing the educating—and education, 
as Mr. Berns sees it, is not much different from 
manipulation. Government, he declares, must 
try “. . . to get consent to wise leadership and 
withhold it from fools, bigots, and demagogues.” 

In a sense, Mr. Berns puts into words the feel- 
ing many of us have when we are certain we 
know the answer to a particular problem: Why 
should we give to those who do not accept the 
Truth the right to propagate error? Intolerant 
though our species has been, however, it has 
never chosen to apply this principle with the 
consistency Mr. Berns appears to demand. If it 
had, men might still be worshipping stones, 
practicing infanticide, and teaching that the sun 
revolves about the earth, which of course is flat. 
And they just might be banning Mr. Berns’ book 
on the grounds that it is false, dangerous, and 
in no wise conducive to civic virtue. 
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The Right of the People. By William O. Doug- 
las. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and 


Company, 1958. 238 p. $4.00. 
By Robert Keohane 


Here, in book form, are three lectures de- 
livered by Justice William O. Douglas for the 
North Foundation at Franklin and Marshall 
College. They set forth the views of one of our 
most libertarian judges on “the rights of the 
people against the state.” 

According to Justice Douglas, these rights in- 
clude “the right to speak and write as one 
chooses, the right to follow the dictates of one’s 
conscience, the right to worship as one desires. 
They include the right to be let alone in a 
myriad of ways, including the right to defy gov- 
ernment at times and tell it not to intermeddle. 
These rights of the people also include the right 
to manage the affairs of the nation—civil and 
military—and to be free of military domination 
or direction.” 

Those who have read the several Supreme 
Court opinions in the Dennis Case (1951) will 
not be surprised to find Justice Douglas uphold- 
ing the view that “there is no free speech in the 


full meaning of the term unless there is freedom 
to challenge the very postulates on which the ex- 
isting regime rests.” Justice Douglas strongly 
believes that “our First Amendment must be 
placed in that broad frame of reference and con- 
strued to permit even discussion or advocacy that 
strikes at the very foundation of our institutions. 
The First Amendment . . . staked everything on 
unlimited public discussion. It chose among 
conflicting values, selecting the freedom to talk, 
to argue, and to advocate as a preferred right. 
It placed us on the side of free discussion and 
advocacy, come what may.” 

Actually, in his later comments, Justice Doug- 
las recognizes some limitations upon this sup- 
posedly unlimited right under the First Amend- 
ment. However, he does not distinguish between 
discussion and advocacy. Indeed, in his first lec- 
ture, he speaks in even stronger language than 
Jefferson used against the Federalist prosecutions 
of 1799-1801. It seems to me that he “plays 
down” unduly the potential damage to our so- 
ciety by Communist sabotage in a contemporary 
crisis. Such blemishes are, however, incidental to 
a passionate plea for the utmost possible free- 
dom of expression consistent with civilized 
society. 

In his second lecture—on “the right to be let 
alone”—Justice Douglas seems to hold still to the 
idea that the condemnation of members of the 
Communist Party for joining that organization 
is an instance of “guilt by association.” He sug- 
gests that since “many who joined may not have 
had subversion as a purpose,” we have been too 
ready to “identify all who joined the party at 
any period of its existence with all of the aims 
espoused by it.” 

For many of us, however, the concurring and 
dissenting opinion of the late Justice Jackson in 
the Douds Case (1950) seems preferable on this 
point. There Mr. Justice Jackson wrote: 

“Guilt by association” is an epithet frequently used 
and little explained, except that it is generally accom- 
panied by another slogan, “guilt is personal.” Of course 
it is, but personal guilt may be incurred by joining a 
conspiracy. That act of association makes one responsible 
for the acts of others committed in pursuance of the 
association. . . . There is certainly sufficient evidence that 
all members owe allegiance to every detail of the Com- 
munist program and have assumed a duty actively to 
help execute it... . 


In another part of the second lecture, Justice 
Douglas affirms that “foremost is the command 
of the First Amendment that government will 
make no law penalizing the citizen for his be- 
liefs, his conscience, and his utterances.”’ How- 
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ever, Justice Douglas sometimes fails to distin- 
guish between legal penalties and the unfortu- 
nate consequences attending discharge of some 
government employees under recent loyalty and 
security procedures. And it does not necessarily 
follow that the loyalty and security programs 
“were not worth the candle” just because very 
few government employees were discharged as 
poor risks. 

Some of us would also like to have read some- 
thing about the Zorach Case (released time for 
religious education in the New York City 
schools) in the section on religious freedom. 
Justice Douglas in this case spoke for the ma- 
jority against the possibly more libertarian views 
of Justices Black, Frankfurter, and Jackson. 

Probably least familiar to most readers will 
be the material in the third lecture, “The 
Civilian Authority.” Yet few topics are of more 
importance to adherents of liberty and consti- 
tutional government today. In this informative 
discussion, Justice Douglas is at his best. 

Despite my strictures in this review, I am 
happy to recommend The Right of the People 
to all teachers of the social studies. There may 
also be a few high school seniors who would 


profit from reading this book, although the fre- 
quent references to cases would make the going 
difficult. It would be well, however, for the seri- 
ous student to have at hand a good textbook 
in recent constitutional history or a good selec- 
tion of recent civil liberty cases. These will help 
him to see how other justices—faced with the 
same problems as Justice Douglas—view the 
proper limits of liberty and authority in our 
society today. 
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ll. BOOK FARE 
Anthropology 


From Ape to Angel: An Informal History of 
Social Anthropology. By H. R. Hays. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. xxii + 440 p. 
$7.50. 

This book attempts to trace the history of an- 
thropological ideas, to relate them to the lives 
and times of the men who produced them, and 
to present the whole in terms understandable 
and interesting to the layman. 

Mr. Hays sketches the biographies of selected 
individuals, describes the customs observed by 
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them, and explains how these customs influenced 
their conceptions of man, society, and culture. 
Although he sometimes emphasizes biography 
over theory, and early thinkers over recent ones, 
he has general success in achieving his goals. 
Mr. Hays’ selection of contemporary writers 
invites criticism, as do some of his interpreta- 
tions and his views on the application of an- 
thropological theory to social problems. How- 
ever, as a whole his work is sound. Teachers and 
educators will find the chapters on modern 
society and culture particularly valuable. 
DONALD W. Hoce 


University of Puerto Rico 


Social Philosophy 
American Humanism: Its Meaning for World 
Survival. By Howard Mumford Jones. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 108 p. $3.00. 
Howard Mumford Jones crisply defends the 
“humane” as the philosophic factor which uni- 
fies all learning—science and social science as 
well as the “humanities.” “Expertise” defeats the 
humane by reducing the knowledge to a utility 
which universities departmentalize and _ busi- 
nesses patronize. American survival may depend 


upon getting over in the world the humane prin- 
ciple, which is knowledge for human dignity. 

The instrumentalist will object to the separa- 
tion of knowledge from utility, fearing that 
Jones is by-passing the enormous problems that 
must be solved practically to make dignity a liv- 
ing reality. However, he will endorse the goal of 
individual fulfillment. He will also welcome 
Jones’ affirmation of rationality and his im- 
patience with the walls built by “experts,” in- 
cluding even “humanists.” 

What is more, some educators may be gratified 
to find a sharing of the humane between “liberal” 
and “vocational” education in this very tart and 
readable book. 

GERALD L. STEIBEL 
Free Europe Committee 
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Source Books: American 

Liberty and Justice—An Historical Record of 
American Constitutional Development. Edited 
by James M. Smith and Paul L. Murphy. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 1958. 577 p. $6.75. 
An historical record of American constitu- 

tional development is effectively presented 

through a collection of 276 documents organized 
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into twenty-eight chapters. Chapters are pri- 
marily oriented chronologically, but they are uni- 
fied under topical headings that indicate the 
great constitutional issues in American history 
from colonial times to the present. Diverse view- 
points on these issues are given through leading 
court cases, state papers, and other public and 
private commentaries. 

Each chapter has a brief introduction, pro- 
viding effective continuity but somewhat un- 
equal analytical treatment of the selected docu- 
ments. Access to the documents, consecutively 
numbered throughout the text, is enhanced by 
source citation (usually), frequent cross reference, 
and an excellent index of cases, issues, and per- 
sonalities. 

This collection would be of use in constitu- 
tional history courses. In addition, it would 
greatly enrich an American history course both 
in content and in the value derived from the use 
of documents as an essential tool in the study of 
history. 

Jay A. HIGBEE 
Humanistic-Social Studies Department 
University of Washington 


v 


Source Books: European 


Readings in European History. Compiled and 
edited by Leon Bernard and Theodore B. 
Hodges. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1958. 514 p. $4.50. 

This book is a collection of readings designed 
to supplement college texts in European history, 
particularly History of Europe by Hayes, Bald- 
win, and Cole. 

In their selection of reading, Dr. Bernard and 
Dr. Hodges of the University of Notre Dame 
have tried to avoid “both the rigidity of the 
problem studies and the discursiveness of the 


older source books.” The readings are divided ' 


into forty-one topics that range from “The 
Greeks” to “The Second World War.” Materials 
on political, social, economic, military, and in- 
tellectual history are included. Religious history 
receives considerable attention. 

This book will be of concrete assistance to the 
student of European history. It will give him 
contact with a number of significant and _his- 
torically important primary materials. And pri- 
mary materials continue to be the life-blood of 
history—despite the efforts of several authors to 
use secondary interpretations for complete trans- 


fusions of the past. 
L. J. M. 


Source Books: Japanese 
Sources of the Japanese Tradition. Compiled by 

Ryusaku Tsunoda, William Theodore DeBary 

and Donald Keene. New York: Columbia Uni- 

versity Press, 1958. xxvi + 928 p. $7.50. 

To many governments and people relying 
largely on the pressure of current events and 
comfortable myths, Japanese conduct has usually 
been incomprehensible and erratic. Popular no- 
tions of that island country fluctuate too rapidly— 
witness its transformation from enemy to friend 
in less than a decade. “Consequently,” writes 
William Theodore DeBary, associate professor of 
Chinese and Japanese at Columbia University, 
“a sense of bafflement or frustration may result, 
and the Westerner will then take what consola- 
tion he can find in the idea that Orientals are, 
after all, inscrutable.” 

As a partial remedy for interested readers, 
Sources of Japanese Tradition can, if carefully 
used with a competently written narrative his- 
tary, contribute a good deal towards an apprecia- 
tion of a remarkable people and civilization. 
The source material—letters, official remarks, 
diaries, secret plans, personal testaments and the 
like—touches on the dramatic sweep of the Japa- 
nese past, its history, religions, philosophies and 
the development of its distinctive approach to 


aesthetics. 
MuRRAY POLNER 


Brooklyn College 
v 


Methods of Educ&tion 
Educating Citizens for Democracy. By Richard 

E. Gross and Leslie D. Zeleny. New York: Ox- 

ford University Press, 1958. vi + 592 p. $6.00. 

The need for teachers to improve their under- 
standing of our complex societies and in turn 
create classroom environments to provide pupils 
with worthwhile experience for participating in 
these societies continues to be fundamental in 
our teaching-learning programs. As an aid for 
educators to meet these demands, Educating 
Citizens for Democracy, a new textbook for sec- 
ondary social studies methods courses, offers 
many possibilities for relating the needs of so- 
ciety with the democratic classroom processes 
necessary for effective living. 

A sincere effort is made to deal with the essen- 
tial ideas in each of the subject areas in the so- 
cial studies, and specific suggestions and pro- 
cedures for teaching are listed and illustrated. 
Curriculum organization, the utilization of the 
problems approach, the community class or- 
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ganization, the evaluation procedures are in- 
cluded among the areas discussed. 

Social studies teachers will find in this text 
many interesting analyses of intricate teaching 
problems as well as vitalized content for our 
changing environments. 

LAWRENCE HAABY 


College of Education 
University of Tennessee 
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Children’s Literature 
The Pilgrims Knew. By Tillie S. Pine and 

Joseph Levine. New York: Whittlesey House, 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. 32 p. 

$2.25. 

The Pilgrims Knew presents clearly and 
simply some of the basic knowledge possessed 
and utilized by the first settlers in America. 

This book is another of the unique double- 
page format type which presents facts in three 
ways. On a double page the child reads of a 
process of work (for example, the weaving of 
fabrics) as the Pilgrims knew it. Then he is 
shown how we use that process today. Finally, a 
suggested experiment demonstrates the scientific 
principle which made the process work. 

The colorful pictures by Ezra Jack Keats are 
designed to intrigue children as well as to 
demonstrate content. Children like this book 
because it is easy to read and understand, and 
because it gives them something different to do 
with the facts they have read. 

MAryY-MARGARET SCOBEY 
San Francisco State College 
v 
il. EDIT-BITS 

. . » Barrington Moore, Jr., in Political Power 
and Social Theory (Harvard University Press, 
$4.50) sharply questions the effectiveness and 
achievements of the family. He writes: “One of 
the most obviously obsolete features of the 
family is the obligation to give affection as a 
duty to a particular set of persons on account of 
the accident of birth. This is a true relic of 
barbarism.” This book reviewer's wife—bar- 
barian that she is—nevertheless goes right on 
giving affection to her children. When will the 
people learn to keep up with the findings of 
modern scholars? 

. . . Has anyone noticed the similarity in style 
between some of the articles of Edmund Wilson 
and the short stories of James Joyce? Try “Ber- 
nard Shaw at the Metropolitan” in Edmund 
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Wilson’s The American Earthquake (Doubleday 
Anchor Books, $6.00). Then compare it with the 
tales in James Joyce’s Dubliners. 


... In an unusual book entitled Mirror Mirror 
—On Seeing Yourself in Books (Leo Potishman 
Foundation, $5), Austin L. Porterfield attempts 
to show how the “mirror” of literature reflects 
sociological and psychological concepts. High 
school and college teachers seeking leads to 
novels and dramas related to the social sciences 
will find this book extremely useful. 


... Apparently, variety is the price of life in the 
pricing policies of the business world. Pricing in 
Big Business by A. D. H. Kaplan, Joel B. Dirlam, 
and Robert F. Lanzillotti (Brookings Institu- 
tion, $5) stresses this point: “It might be ex- 
pected, after probing as far as officials would 
permit into the pricing subconscious of the big 
business, that the Brookings study would emerge 
with one or more definite generalizations on how 
price is shaped by size that would be applicable 
to all the companies in our limited sample. What 
finally emerges, however, is an inability to fit 
price policies into a common category.” 


...In The Society of Captives—a Study of A 
Maximum Security Prison (Princeton University 
Press, $3.75), Gresham Sykes includes a stimulat- 
ing chapter on the causes of prison outbreaks. 
Entitled “Crisis and Equilibrium,” it is worth 
careful reading by sociologists. 


. . . The sixth revised and enlarged edition of 
Historical Fiction (McKinley, $5.75) compiled 
by Hannah Logasa has added another section to 
its already valuable references for classes in 
junior and senior high schools and colleges. The 
new section, entitled “One World,” includes 
materials on countries and peoples “having 
aspirations both within, and aside from the orbit 
of the older political units.” 


. . . Poet Laureate John Masefield of England 
recently was asked by this reviewer to suggest 
the titles of books that might serve as valuable 
guides to an understanding of British life today. 
In his letter of response, Mr. Masefield declared: 
“I feel that your students would obtain a much 
clearer view of the state of England from one 
copy of a reputable daily newspaper than from 
any library of books.” 
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... This department continues to be impressed 
by the high quality of the D. C. Heath series on 
“Problems in European Civilization.” We con- 
sider it good news, then, that this month will see 
the publication of three new books of readings: 
1848—Turning Point?; The Greatness of Louis 
XIV: Myth or Reality?; The Nazi Revolution: 
Germany’s Guilt or Germany’s Fate? 


. . . This month’s salute to the writer of the 
book with the most fascinating opening sentence 
goes to Ruth M. Underhill. In First Came the 
Family (Morrow Junior Books, $3), Miss Under- 
hill began: “If you were a codfish you would 
not know you had ever had a mother and father 
or brothers and sisters.”” Why do such important 
truths always escape us? 


. Finally, this department wishes to express 
its appreciation to Edward T. Ladd for his splen- 
did work as “Notes on Books” editor. Dr. Ladd 
has made a real contribution to Social Education 
and to the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 
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Publications Received 


Blackschleger, Herbert. Let Us Consider Our Children. 
New York: Vantage Press, 1958. 141 p. $2.95. 

Eby, Kermit. For Brethren Only. Elgin, Ill.: Brethren Press, 
1958. 234 p. $3.00. 

Jones, Olga. What A World For Peace. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1958. 83 p. $2.50. 

Karon, Bertram P. The Negro Personality. New York: 
Springer Publishing Company, 1958. 184 p. $4.50. 

Liggett, Thomas. The Hollow. New York: Holiday House, 
1958. 237 p. $2.95. 

McGiffin, Lee. Swords, Stars and Bars. New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 1958. 160 p. $2.95. 

McCune, Wesley. Ezra Taft Benson—Man With a Mission. 
Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1958. 123 p. 
$2.50. 

Rienow, Robert. American Problems Today. Second edi- 
tion. Boston,:Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1958. xviii + 714 p. 
$4.80. 

Russell, Ruth B. A History of the United Nations Charter. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institute, 1958. xvii + 
1140 p. $10.00. 

Sargent, S. Stansfeld and Williamson, Robert C. Social 
Psychology. New York: Roland Publishing Company, 
1958. x + 649 p. $6.00. 

Sheldon, Henry D, The Older Population of the U. §. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1958. vii + 223 p. $6.00. 
Starrett, Edith E. and Lewenstein, Morris. Our American 
Government Today. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1958. 

xi + 516 p. $4.48. 
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By Painter and Bixler 
CITIZENSHIP IN ACTION 


1958—Grades 8 or 9. A new text in civics geared to the demands of 
modern living with emphasis on guidance. 
Elementary school social studies texts 
By Clyde B. Moore and others 


BUILDING OUR AMERICA 


1958 Edition—Grades 5 or 6. A completely new edition of a widely- 
used basal history text. 


BUILDING OUR HEMISPHERE 


1957—Grades 5-7. A new background text in a field of increasing 
importance. 


BUILDING OUR WORLD 


1958 Edition—Grades 6 or 7. A basal text showing America in per- 
spective against the world history background. 


BUILDING A FREE NATION 


Revised Edition—Grades 7 or 8. A widely-used American history with 
emphasis on geography. 


BUILDING OUR COMMUNITIES 


1958 Edition—Grade 4. An interpretation of community life today in 
the United States, including Alaska, in story form. 
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